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ABSTRACT 

This booklet deals with ideas, plans, and activities 
that have worked to gain election successes; and it discusses the 
pitfalls and problems that have produced election failures. The 
report tells how to organize people and jobs, and provides a 
timetable for actions during the last 12 weeks of a campaign. The 
authors suggest that most successful school election campaigns are 
long-range. They also note that the best indication of how a person 
will vote in the next election is how he voted in the last school 
election. A number of other suggestions for winning elections are 
provided. . (JF) 
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^ A ^® '^^^^ reached a point in our society where educational excellence c 

IflTRODUCTIOn 

Yet, from Montana to Massachusetts, in towns and cities throughout th< 
are suffering voter rejections of special operating levies and building 
unprecedented numbers. The defeat of tax levies and bond issues refle 
reluctance by citizens to fund their schools locally with increased pro 

The consequences, measured in words, may not seem similar. In one s( 
officials may resort to double shifting kids for lack of space — reduce 
time in each class, reduced course options. 

In another school system, repeated levy rejections result in increased 
receiving less individualized instruction, the elimination of vocational 
maintenance of buMdings and non-replacement of obsolete school busei 

In a third school distr ct, interscholastic sports, perhaps the only link 
between staying in and dropping out, are eliminated; library and text b( 
music, foreign languages and English classes are curtailed or watered 

The communities are different, the actions dissimilar, but the results e 
are sparked by home economics or mathematics, some by vocational t 
language and some by competitive sports. When the curriculum is diminish 
weakened. When education is weakened, the future of every child is jec 
confidence in her institutions is undermined. 

It is a common tragedy - one that is shared by parents and children ali 
should not have to apologize for an education they didn't get, because 
public education in which they have no voice and over which they have 

This booklet offers a plan to help your community achieve or restore e( 

There Is no single way to guarantee levy and bond passage. There Is 
defeat. Nor does this booklet try to list everything that can be done in 
explain all there is to know about voters and communications and orgai 

Instead, it deals with fundamentals — with ideas and plans and activit 
gain election successes - and with pitfalls and problems to be avoide 
election failures. 

This action plan has been prepared for use by members of civic clubs, 
zations, PTA's, citizens* campaign committees, school board members 
alike. It is not intended to replace winning combinations that you have 
school election campaigns. Where something done in the past has work 
But where school districts have not found victory at the polls, or when 
Q slim and getting slimmer, this plan and your organization may well be 

schools and for kids preparing for tomorrow's world. 



We have reached a point in our society where educational excellence cannot be taken 
for granted. 

Yet, from Montana to Massachusetts, in towns and cities throughout the nation, public schools 
are suffering voter rejections of special operating levies and building bond elections in 
unprecedented numbers. The defeat of tax levies and bond issues reflects an increasing 
reluctance by citizens to fund their schools locally with increased property taxes. 

The consequences, measured in words, may not seem similar. In one school system, school 
officials may resort to double shifting kids for lack of space — reduced time in school, reduced 
time in each class, reduced course options. 

In another school system, repeated levy rejections result in increased class size with students 
receiving less individualized instruction, the elimination of vocational programs, and delayed 
maintenance of buildings and non-replacement of obsolete school buses. 

In a third school district, interscholastic sports, perhaps the only link for some teenagers 
between staying in and dropping out, are eliminated; library and text books are not replaced; 
music, foreign languages and English classes are curtailed or watered down. 

The communities are different, the actions dissimilar, but the results are the same. Some kids 
are sparked by home economics or mathematics, some by vocational training, art or foreign 
language and some by competitive sports. When the curriculum is diminished, education is 
weakened. When education is weakened, the future of every child is jeopardized and America's 
confidence in her institutions is undermined. 

It is a common tragedy - one that is shared by parents and children alike. America's kids 
should not have to apologize for an education they didn't get, because of a tax system for 
public education in which they have no voice and over which they have no control. 

This booklet offers a plan to help your community achieve or restore educational balance. 

There is no single way to guarantee levy and bond passage. There is no single plan to prevent 
defeat. Nor does this booklet try to list everything that can be done in a school campaign; or to 
explain all there is to know about voters and communications and organizing techniques. 

Instead, it deals with fundamentals - with ideas and plans and activities that have worked to 
gain election successes - and with pitfalls and problems to be avoided which have produced 
election failures. 

This action plan has been prepared for use by members of civic clubs, school booster organi- 
zations, PTA's, citizens* campaign committees, school board members and school personnel 
alike. It is not intended to replace winning combinations that you have found to work in past 
school election campaigns. Where something done in the past has worked, do it again - better. 
But where school districts have not found victory at the polls, or where margins of success are 
slim and getting slimmer, this plan and your organization may well be a turning point for local 
schools and for kids preparing for tomorrow's world. 
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nBOUT 
THE AUTHORS 



C. Montgomery Johnson has been actively involved in educational, political and governmental 
affairs for nearly a quarter of a century. 

From 1950 to 1956, Johnson was Public Relations Director for the VVashington Education 
Association. During 1955-56, he was on the Executive Committee of the National School 
Public Relations Association, He was Washington Public Affairs Manager for ^he Weyer- 
haeuser Company (1956-64), 

^ohnson was a member and chairman of the Vashon (Washington) School District, Board of 
Directors from 1959-64, He engineered successful annual levy and bond issue campaigns in 
his school district for 12 consecutive years. 

In 1953, he authored a school campaign manual for the Washington Education Association 
titled Workin' on the Levy. It was based on findings from more than 100 school levy and bond 
issue campaigns held that year. 

Johnson holds a Master's Degree from the University of Washington, is a 1959 graduate of 
Stanford University's Executive Development Program and in 1969-70 was a Fellow at 
Harvard University's Institute cf Politics. 

Virginia **Gini" Clocksin, co-author and principal associate in C. Montgomery Johnson 
Associates, is a former member of the Washington State House of Representatives. She 
served on the Appropriations and Education Committees and as vice-chairman of the Natural 
Resources Committee. 

Mrs, Clocksin also understands political campaigns and voter behavior. She confounded the 
experts in 1966 when she was elected to the state legislature from a district which had only once 
previously in 40 years elected a legislator from her political party. The following year, 1967, 
she was voted one of the ''Outstanding Young Women of America" for her political and 
governmental service. 

The former legislator also did much of the research, organizing and editing of the book Public 
Opinion, Voter Behavior and School Support, a publication which is now in use in school 
districts in more than half of the states in America. 

The Johnson-Clocksin consulting team was retained to engineer a number of ''impossible" 
school election victories in school districts in Washington State during 1971 and 1972— 
districts which had lost as many as 5 consecutive elections prior to \heir turn-around efforts. 

Johnson and Clocksin liave conducted special levy and bond isssue workshops for many 
school districts in their home state of Washington and in midwestern and western states. This 
manual is a summary of their proven formula for successful school elections. 
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It's a conversation. 

A school district special levy or bond issue campaign is a conversation between the school's 
spokesmen and its patrons. 

To be successful, a levy or bond campaign must be a two-way conversation.. .over an extended 
period of time. ..between voters and school district personnel. 

The most successful school special election campaign is long range. It begins months, even 
years before election da'/ Reports of benefits continue after election day. It "''•ns by 
When planning begins acknowledging that public schools are accountable in their performance to al 'ens within 

districts borders and dependent upon all property taxpayers within the distric *ts local 
revenue. Successful school district campaign planning begins, however, when school 
supporters, while acknowledging public school accountability to all partons and dependency 
upon many property taxpayers, understandthat schools are reliant upon some citizens much 
more than upon others and can rely upon some citizens not at all. 

ACCOUNTABLE TO ALL; DEPENDENT UPON MANY; RELIANT UPON SOME; 
— Some people do vote more often than others. 

— Some people do tend to vote more favorably for schools than others. 

— Some people are less affected in their voting patterns by changes in local employment and 
other economic conditions than others. 

— Some people do have greater prejudices which affect their school voting behavior 'than others. 

Some people do have stronger, beliefs in the worth of a good education than others. 

^ — Some people do have a greater ability to learn quickly through communications than others. 

— Some people are more likely to impose property taxes upon themselves than others. 

— Some people do have a more favorable ''built-in'' attitude toward teachers, academic 
programs, vocational programs, and school sports, than others. 

Successful special school elections begin with specific plans to identify and locate within 
Determine who will vote the district the people who tend to vote most often and most favorably on local issues 

Y-Tj)^^' . affecting community betterment and school support . The best single indicator of whether or not 

iri^j.^ ^ person will vote in the next special school election is whether or not he or she voted in the 



last special election within the district. This can be determined in most states by checking 
voter registration and election records in the office of the local supervisor of elections. 

The best single indicator of how a person will vote in the next special school election is his 
vote in the preceding school electi on. Unless there is dramatic change in^the' school district 

How will thoy vote? since the last special election, chances normally are better than 3 out of 4 that the person 

who voted affirmatively last time will vote the same way next time. On the other hand, under 
the same conditions, the chances are even stronger that the person who voted negatively iast 
time will repeat his or her *'no** vote. 

Beyond.. .or in lieu of... knowledge of how persons actually voted in the last election, there are 
other strong indicators of voter behavior and school support. These are supported by national, 
state and local school district survey of public opinion and by research studies of socia* 
behavior. 



Voter behavior by education 



occupation 



income 



age 



parental status 
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sex 



CAMPAIGN ''RULES OF THUMB" 

Whether in large district or small, metropolitan or rural, the following 'Vules of thumb" 
generally hold true: 

*The higher the person's level of educational attainment, the greater the level of school 
support, both in terms of voter turnout and in terms of favorable vote. The lower the level 
of educational attainment, the lower the turnout and the more negative the votes cast. 

*Considered by occupation, business and professional persons consistently turn out the 
highest pi-oportion of their numbers in elections and also consistently provide the highest 
percent favorable school support of any occupational groupings. 

*Unless reasons cap be specifically tailored to overcome their tax concerns, the occupa- 
tional groups which consistently produce the highest percent negative vote in special 
school elections are retired persons (the elderly) and farmers. 

*The higher the family income, the more likely those eligible to vote actually vote and the 
higher the percent favorable vote cast for schools. 

*The younger the adult, the less likely he or she is registered to vote. If registered, the less 
likely he or she will actually vote. Potentially, however, the '*under30" age group (young 
singles, young marrieds and young parentsi constitute the best untapped reservoir of school 
supports Except for the 30 to 39 age group (the group with most children in school), the 
*'under30*' group is most inclined to think schools need additional financial he!p and 
ordinarily most inclined to support special school levy and bond issue campaigns. 

*Parents of school age children are consistently better supporters of school levy and bond 
campaigns than adults without childern in school. 

*Women, who tend to turn out slightly less than men in national elections, not only turn out 
better than men in local special school district elections but also consistently deliver a 
higher, percent more favorable vote than men voters. 



THREE KINDS OF CAMPAIGNS 

Campaigns come in roughly three degrees of intensity: little-or-nothing, moderate, and maximum. 

Little-or-nothing Little-or-nothing campaigns include virtually no promotion beyond posting the required legal 

notices. Here's one description of a little-or-nothing campaign: "We (the school board) agreed 
to put the issue m' the ballot. I (the superintendent) told our PTA leaders and the Chamber of 
Commerce about tne election date. We (the school patrons) talked casually about what the board 

had decided to do" More often than not, little-or-nothing campaigns are*rej^oted by 

the voters. 

Moderate Moderate campaigns, where some organization is planned, where school and other community 

civic groups are asked to participate and where ^ome effort is made to publicize the issue, 
have a somewhat better chance of passage. Two statements describe moderate campaigns: 
••We went through the motions but no one really workefJ very long or hard to inform anybody 
in particular.** 

••We could have done a lot more to inform our people but we figured we'd have the favorable 
vote anyway." 

Maximum Maximum campaigns are campaigns where school personnel and supporters carry out virtually 

every communications idea figured to be effective in their particular community. Such 
campaigns may include continous school district communications through the entire school 
year, pre-election voter registration drives '(new voters, 18-year olds and parents in particular), 
compiling "affirmative voter" mail! ig lists, developing specific themes, fact sheets, handout 
flyers, mailing brochures, weekly and daily newspaper ads, radio and television talk shows, 
utilizing reader boards, developing lawn signs, "Burma-shave" signs and billboards, doorbell- 
ing, student activities, organizational endorsement^^ and a host of other planned actions. 

Maximum campaigns will vary, depending on the size of school district, the nature of exisiing 
media available, local political customs (what the campaign "traffic" will bear). ..and the 
desire to pass the special school election. 

If your special levy or bond issue is worth putting on t h e ballot, it is worth passing. If it is 
worth passing, it deserves maximum support. 

Failure of school levies and bond issues sets a bad precedent for future special levies and 
bond issues. It creates "no" voters and makes future levies and bond issues much harder 
to pass. 

Remember: When it comes to community voter support of local public schools, 
there are no permanent victories 



and there are no beneficial defeats. 
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We ended Chapter 1 with and we repeat here for emphasis: 

"When it comes to community support of schools, through passage of special operati i 
levies and classroom building bond issues, there are no permanent v;ctor!es: and when it 
comes to kids* education, there are no beneficial defeats.'* 

The objective, then, in placing a special operating levy or classroom building bond issue on 
the ballot is to win. 

To win, a school di?.tricts' employees and supporters must do everything humanly possible 
over the course of tf-ie entire school year to (a) identify the attitudes and views of all patrons 
(potential voters) within the district, (b) sustain conviction among existing supporters that the 
schools have earned their confidence (c) create support among the schools* detractors^by com- 
municating with them and involving them in school affairs in a way to establish their confidenc 
and (d) during the intensive, formalized campaign period, maximize the turnout of patrons know 
to be affirmative in their school support. 

In other words: 

Find the voters 

Filter the positive from the negatii^e 



Face the critics, and 



Follow through. 



TIIC FIRST 9 fflOnTIIS 

In partisan politics, a candidate is often burdened with the image of his own political party's 
members as well as his own reputation. In non-partisan school elections, a school district 
may be similarly encumbered. A school district's public image is projected by and through 
the actions of its superintendent, its faculty and other district personnel, its elected school 
board members, as well as through its academic, vocational and athletic programs. 

What happens within the school district during the course of the entire school year primarily 
determines whether it is possible to run a successful special school district levy or bond 
issue campaign during the weeks just preceding the special election. 

More specifically. ..and more importantly. ..what people think is happening (or not happening) 
during the first nine months of the year is often likely to be more influentiat on the campaign 's 
outcome than just about anything that can be done to change minds during the last twelve 
weeks prior to election. 

There are specific reasons for this. Public opinion is fairly stable. It does not ordinarily 
flip 180 degrees overnight or drastically change without reason. It is not possible, for ex- 
ample, to gloss over long periods of no information, no communication, dispensing misinfor- 
mation or creating community unrest, with several weeks of intensive ''sweet talk** 
campaigning and expect to have a successful campaign. 

The communicating, '^conditioning" process simply cannot take place sufficiently nor with 
much credibility in a last minute "blitz" campaign. As in the case of partisan political 
campaigns, the longer the period of communicating (the campaign), the better the chances of 
campaign success . 

Opinion survey and voter behavior research findings indicate the necessity for year round 
communication: 

*No matter how well informed a person actually is, if he feels informed, the odds 
are better that he will support special school elections. 

*Per.son£- who believe that they have easy access to information tend to be more 
enthu;;iastic about supporting schools. 

*With the high degree of mobility of today's American families, the percentage 
of reJDidents living in school districts less than 5 years often ranges from 20 
percent to 45 percent or more. Thus, the job of informing them on school 
distrio. affairs must be continuous and year round. 
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Based on still other communications and media research, the need for continual school 
district communications efforts preceding the **formar' campaign period is evident and 
critical. 

Under normal conditions in most schcol districts, people gain most of the information 
about their schools through their local weekly or daily newspapers. The credibility of 
the message depends heavily upon the degree to which the person relies on the communi- 
cating medium itself for information. When a person is accustomed to relying on his news- 
paper over a long period of time for school information, he is much more apt to believe the 
school's message during the formal campaign period. 

Furthermore, even people who are accustomed to receive infonnation from the same source 
do not assimilate it to the same degree nor with the same rapidity, nor react to it in the 
same way. The year round communications effort makes it possible for the largest 
possible number of persons to become relatively well informed about their schools. 



CHAPTER 




THC cmnpmcn's lhst la weeks- 

Orgonizing the people 

If your campaign is to be a campaign of action, not of reaction to the activities of persons 
who don't support schools, there has to be organization.. .organization of research.. .organi- 
zation of strategy. ..organization of the activities timetable.. .organization of people. 

People come first. 



Bui Idiiig a coinmiU(M? 



Steerincj committee 



_Kr.hool groups and 



individuals 
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PUTTING YOUR COMMITTEE TOGETHER 

T he re is no single way to organize your citizens' c a mpaign committee effectively. 
The thing is TO ORGANIZE! 

If a basic problem is to reach the members of a number of civic, fraternal, service, 
business, labor, women's and farm organizations, you may choose to build a large' 
campaign committee made up essentially of organizational representatives. 

This allows direct communications with memberships of many clubs and groups. It also 
allows the printing of a large and impressive "letterhead" list of campaign committee 
members. 

Such a committee should not be asked to meet more often than necessary, either in the 
early campaign stages or close to election day. Once or twice a month should be enough. 
If you go this route, however, it becomes mandatory to create a campaign steering committee 
or functional committee or subcommittee chairmen who are accountable to the chairman for 
carrying out specific campaign responsibilities (activities). 

The steering committee of preferably 5-10 persons (not more than 12-15) should meet weekly. 
You should set a specific hour and day each week, early in the campaign and stick to it for 
steering committee meetings. 

Whether you have a large and representative "letterhead" committee with its necessary 
steering committee, or whether you create a tighter, basic, working campaign committee of 
12-15 persons, your committee should have certain groups represented on it, either directly 
or indirectly. 

These include the school board, the administration ( the campaign committee should always 
be accountable to the superintenden t), teachers' organization, the PTAs and key community 
activists (who know how to reach key people in the district and how to get specific things 
done). 
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Most often, your key-community activists will be members of organizations such as Lions, 
Kiwanis, jaycees. Woman's Clubs/League of Women Voters, various athletic boosters* 
clubs, and civic, fraternal or religious organizations* 

Their contributions, therefore, are two-fold. They contribute specific "know how,*' e.g., 
how to handle publicity, raise money, etc., and they have contacts with potential campaign 
workers and voters. 

PICKING A CHAIRMAN 

There are several ways to look at the qualities needed in your campaign committee's 
chairman. 

He (or she) can be a "letterhead" chairman who essentially lends the weight of name and 
reputation to the campaign. He may do little other than chair a few meetings in the cam- 
paign's organizational stages. Such a person can be valuable to the campaign if he (or she) 
is (a) well-known, (b) has been known as an opponent to school campaigns in the recent past 
and/or (c) is capable of neutralizing significant blocks of known opposition. In such cases 
you will need to select a functional or "working" chairman as wel!. 

Whomever you sele-^^t as chairman, he or she must have (a) the respect of the other campaign 
committee memberr,, (b) the confidence of the superintendent (to whom the chairman should 
Chairman's qualifications ^e accountable) and (c) preferably, should not be too contentious in the community. If the 

most competent campaign leader in town is judged to be *'too controversial" with some 
groups or individuals to be chairman, ask him to serve on the steering committee or make him 
a committee consultant. Don't forego the opportunity to use his talent. 

Popularity is way down the list of desirable or necessary talents for a campaign committee 
chairman. Respect and competency are at the top of the list, along with the ability to 
extract performance from a variety of co-committee workers. 

AH, WOMEN 

Don't ever make the mistake of creating a campaign committee or steering committee with 
only male members (and don't overlook the desirability of making the most compelent, 
experienced woman supporter your campaign chairman). 

Somebody-some man we think-once observed: "In politics, woman fights from a battleship 
and man fights from an open raft." 

Research shows that women, almost without exception, turn out better than men in local school 
elections, vote more favorably than men for schools, know more about what's going on in 
schools than men as a group and feel a closer relationship with children, teachers and schools. 



A notably successful organizational politician in one western state was viewed to be 
successful in large part for his operating practice which he himself described: 

**You give me two good women in politics and I'll give you three good 
men and Til beat you most of the time." 

Women on committees Men are inclined to be "big dealers" and women are accustomed to carrying through on 

(important) details. Successful campaigns are those in which every assigned detail gets 
carried out. Women also tend to have more time to devote willingly to a school-campaign. 
Men are more inclined to duck controversy for fear of incurring embarrassment to their em- 
ployer or alienating customers or suffering personal humiliation. Women are generally 
tougher fighters in heavy public controversy, more sensitive in human relationships and 
more intensely loyal to the causes they choose to promote. They are also less likely to 
rationalize defeat of a school measure than are men. 



ORGANIZING "THE TERRITORY" 



Every part of the school district should in some way be represented on the campaign com- 
mittee. Since school board members are normally elected by areas within the district, this 
is perhaps the easiest "built-in" way to assure geographic representation. 
You will need regional sub-leaders for a variety of campaign chores: 

1. To handle registration of new voters (only certain ones) 

2. To doorbell (designated areas only) 

3. To arrange desirable locations for signs 

4. To locate and gain permission to use merchants' reader boards 

5. To handle special mailings 

6. To "feed back" 'specific regional ccjrplaints, .problems or views of 
voters which must specifically be dealt with in the campaign 

7. To collect individual endorsement signatures (and accompanying one 
dollar contributions) for campaign ads. 

One ready-made breakdown of the district is by neighborhood school service areas. It 
has certain advantages and some distinct liabilities. The advantages include the fact 
» that the entire district is divided into school service areas. Each school building 
ordinarily has a principal, a corps of teachers and a PTA or parents' organization of 
some sort. 

Within this set of people resources, the principal can effectively communicate with 
parents of all children in that school, the teachers have an opportunity to contact many 
parents directly and the PTA and other parents' groups constitute both potential area 
workers and favorable voters. 

The disadvantage basically is that neighborhood school service areas seldom cover 
blocks of voters which should be contacted uniformly by mailings, doorbell distributions 
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Geographic representation 



Regional sub-leaders 



Breakdowns by neighborhood 



or even with identical campaign messages. In other words, some local school areas con- 
sistently deliver a high percent of favorable turnout and some consistently are more negative. 
Some contain a high percent of young parents and others, a high percent of retired persons 
with no children currently in school. Some represent areas of high concentrations of busi- 
ness and professional persons who have one kind of concern about schools and others 
represent high concentrations of farmers and large land owners who may have another. 

One of the common mistakes made in school levy and bond campaigns is to treat all voters 
alike . They are not alike. They have different levels of educational expectation, different 
concerns with their own lifestyles and they most certainly vote differently in school elec- 
tions for different reasons. 

It doesn't make sense, for example, to emphasize to the same degree that the operating levy 
will provide improved bus transportation, both in neighborhoods where most students walk to 
school and in neighborhoods where children are bused 3 miles. 

THE PEOPLE - THEIR ROLES 

In a recent west coast school district bond campaign, the town newspaper carried news that 
the school board had voted to place a multi-million dollar bond issue on the ballot. The 
story also described how (a) board members were not united on the bond amount or the elec- 
tion date (b) the board chairman seemed lukewarm about the decision and (c) the chairman of 
the school's citizens* advisory committee was opposed to the board's action. 

There is no need to guess at the outcome. Any rational person could have predicted the out- 
come of the vote the day the board announced its intentions. 

The bond issue failed. 

In a school levy or bond campaign, persons must fulfill the roles which the people perceive 
they should fulfill. 

Roles which specific persons carry out will vary from time to time, depending upon the 
capabilities and experience of available personalities. Roles will vary from district to 
district, depending upon the size of the district, the "conditioning" of the local citizens 
and the "shape" particular persons or groups are in with the electorate. 

Some principles are fairly constant, however, and some public perceptions of key personali- 
ties are normally the same, year in and year out and regardless of most other local situations. 

THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 

It may be argued by some that certain individuals or groups occasionally are more influential 
in rallying public support to pass your levy or bond issue than the united members of the 
school board. It won't often be the case, however. The most Influential people in your com- 
munity can be and usually are your elected school board members when they are publicly 



united and actively involved in promoting the campaign for passage. 

When school board members are publicly divided on any aspect of the proposition, few will 
argue that anything or anyone can have greater negative influence on the election outcome. 

Nothing assures defeat of school measures with greater regularity or certainty than school 
board members who openly oppose the ballot proposition or reluctantly "go along" by 
adopting a neutral or hands-off attitude. 

The board's decision to put the special levy and bond issue on the ballot is just the begin- 
ning of board members* importance in the campaign. A public statement issued in such a 
manner that everyone in town knows the board is unanimous in its endorsement and enthu- 
siastic in its commitment lo support it is mandatory. 

Board's role is key The role of board members during the campaign is the key to the campaign's outcome. Where 

school board members are not unanimous in their endorsement, where they are not each willing 
to involve themselves actively in the campaign, it is extremely difficult for any citizens' or 
levy campaign groups to overcome the disadvantage they created. 

School board leadership in a campaign produces results. Board members can be especially 
effective in making talks before community groups, dealing directly with other community 
influentials, including newspaper editors, organizations of businessmen, farmers and taxpayers^ 
raising money to pay for newspaper and other advertising, soliciting individual and group 
endorsements. 

Their presence at campaign committee meetings is a great morale builder for workers. 

Board members are especially effective because ideally the only axe they have to grind is 
for education and the only beneficiaries of their actions are the kids. They are ordinarily 
better known than most other citizens in town. They know better than any other lay citizens 
why the decision has been made to go to the people for their support. They are respected in 
their community, and they are the only "non-paid professionals." Of course, local situations 
will determine your final decision as to what role they should play. 

THE ROLE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 

More than the actions of any other one person, the school superintendent can determine the 
outcome of the election. He is the individual with the most to do before and during the school 
district campaign. 

eep the community informed When superintendents over a period of years or at least many months, have worked to build a 

basic understanding of school needs, levy and bond issue failures are fewer. Where they work 
to keep staff members, board members and community all informed, successful levies and bond 
issues are more common. 
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Where superintendents genuinely seek the attitudes and reactions of other school and lay 
persons and delegate campaign responsibilities among these persons, campaigns are conducted 
more enthusiastically and more successfully. 

Initiate action The superintendent has to be the initiator of actions. He must see that groups are informed, 

news media contacted, the legal requirements are met, that the details of the campaign are 
carried out— by some one else. The greatest problem for superintendents is not to clutch all 
the campaign work activities to themselves and their immediate school staff-not to spread 
themselves too thin. 

The superintendent's role is most critical in gaining school district support for another 
reason, too. As often as not, peoples' minds are made up on school voting on the basis of 
their experiences (or non-experiences) with school personnel. 

The school superintendent's position in the school system is similar to the position of a 

political party chairman. His job is to see that things get done, not to set out to win personal 
popularity contests. Thus, after a few years of tough decision-making in the district, he is 
likely to have some personal political scars. 

This doesn't make him less competent or less effective in doing his over-all job. It does 
mean, however, that he, the school board and citizens' Campaign committee members should 
jointly determine how much public exposure the superintendent should have in connection with 
the campaign. 

A brand new superintendent in a district has no scars. He operates in a sort of ''honeymoon" 
period for many months. During those months he can do little wrong. The **new superinten- 
dent" can and ought to take a more active, publicly visible part in your district campaign than 
the superintendent who has accumulated enemies and scars over the years as a result of 
making necessary but unpopular decisions. 

As one new superintendent put it recently as he prepared his first community school levy 
campaign even before he'd had time to buy his home in his new district, *M have come to this 
district fired with enthusiasm. I intend to work actively in my district campaigns until the 
citizens cause me to leave the district the same way I came in." 

THE ROLE OF TEACHERS (AND OTHER SCHOOL STAFF) 

Teachers, like school board members, have great potential influence in special levy and bond 
campaigns-both for success and for failure. 

Just as it is necessary for a unified public stand by school board members, so it is necessary 
for the same public attitude by faculty members, individually. You can make no assumption that 
teachers are automatically supportive. Nor can you assume that they are registered to vote, or 
that, if registered to vote, that they will vote, or that if they vote, they will vote **yes". Often 
district personnel, especially teachers, don't even live in the district in which they teach. 



A new superintendent should be 
publicly active 



Getting teachers* support 

erJc 



Registering to vote 



Contacting acquaintances 



Avoiding classroom campaig»^ing 



Coaches have a special influence 



"Permanent" committee involvement 



Yet, one of the easiest ways to increase the favorable vote potential i 
ordinarily is to ask the teachers and other district employees to be ce 
spouses are registered to vote. Then communicate with them, both thr 
administration and the citizens' campaign committee to make sure all 
informed on the issues and that all staff members vote. 

On the action side of the campaign, teachers can be specifically helpf 
in several vitally important ways. 

Through their teachers' organizations, as well as individually, they Cc 
money to help underwrite campaign costs. 

Through civic and fraternal activities in which many are involved, the 
individually. They can arrange for invitations for speakers before the 
they belong. Teachers and other staff members can send personal lett 
their friends living within the district, to their Christmas card mailing 

Teachers and other staff members can get their friends or neighbors to 
where campaign issues are discussed. 

There are a few "dangerous" actions which teachers should avoid. T 
their classrooms to propagandize children about what will happen if th 
is rejected by the childrens' parents. 

Among faculty members who can be most effective in passing special c 
building bond issues are the coaches, music and art teachers. 

A long-time, well-known and well-liked coach and P.E. instructor can 
school campaign with great effectiveness. Through the boys and girls 
appeal to many parents who cannot be "reache.d" through an academic 
to former school athletes and older persons, who retain a personal inte 
interscholastic games but not in the formal academic programs. Music 
do much the same with parents of music and art students and also with 
cultural groups. In other words, if you have a "winner," capitalize on 
others to your side. 

THE ROLE OF CITIZENS' ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

"Permanent" citizens' advisory committees can be extremely helpful £ 
actions. They can be a serious liability in others. 

If there is a permanent citizens' committee, lay advisory council or sin 
already established within the school district for the purpose of studyii 



Yet, one of the easiest ways to increase the favorable vote potential in your district 
ordinarily is to ask the teachers and other district employees to be certain they and their 
spouses are registered to vote. Then communicate with them, both through the school 
administration and the citizens' campaign committee to make sure all staff is thoroughly 
informed on the issues and that all staff members vote. 

On the action side of the campaign, teachers can be specifically helpful and productive 
in several vitally important ways. 



Through their teachers* organizations, as well as individually, they can raise and contribute 
money to help underwrite campaign costs. 

Through civic and fraternal activities in which many are involved, they can be persuasive 
individually. They can arrange for invitations for speakers before the organizations to which 
they belong. Teachers and other staff members can send personal letters or just cards to 
their friends living within the district, to their Christmas card mailing list, for example. 

Teachers and other staff members can get their friends or neighbors to hold coffee hours 
where campainn issues are discussed. 

There are a few ''dangerous** actions which teachers should avoid. They should not use 
their classrooms to propagandize children about what will happen if the levy or bond issue 
is rejected by the childrens* parents. 

Among faculty members who can be most effective in passing special operating levies and 
building bond issues are the coaches, music and art teachers. 

A long-time, well-known and well-liked coach and P.E. instructor can carry the ball in a 
school campaign with gi^eat effectiveness. Through the boys and girls he works with, he can 
appeal to many parents who cannot be 'Veache.d'* through an academic appeal. He can relate 
to former school athletes and older persons, who retain a personal interest in the schools 
interscholastic games but not in the formal academic programs. Music and art directors can 
do much the same with parents of rnusic and art students and also with local symphony and 
cultural groups. In other words, if you have a ''winner,** capitalize on his ability to win 
others to your side. 

THE ROLE GF CITIZENS* ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

"Permanent** citizens' advisory committees can be extremely helpful and effective in some 
actions, they can be a serious liability in others. 

If there is a permanent citizens* committee, lay advisory council or similarly functioning group 
already established within the school district for the purpose of studying ways to improve the 
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Citizens' committees' best contribution 



Relying on PTA 
for help on election day 



PTA must be informed 
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curriculum, mobilizing public support for various educational program 
in areas of school concern, that committee shouid have sotne involver 
issue campaign. Experience shows that if there is an existing schoo 
which either disapproves or takes a hands-off policy on the levy or b 
of waging a successful campaign are reduced. 

The best contributions a permanent citizens* committee can ordinaril 
or bond campaign include the following: Members are generally the b 
in the community, next to school board members. As such, they can 
writing fact sheets, mailing pieces, **doorbelling'* brochures and nevJ 

Citizens* advisory committees often provide the most Jikely training 
members and for spec?;^! school campaign committee chairmen. 

Their principal liability is that ''permanent** or long-time committee 
interest in their committee as a separate institution and vested inter 
members on the committee^ In short, members may not be so careful! 
committee must be and they often become as concerned over their ow 
mittee as they are in levy or bond passage. 

Thus, the permanent citizens* advisory committee should not. under c 
constitute the levy or bond campaign committee. Its ranks, however, 
for persons who can effectively perform specific functions on the cart 

THE ROLE OF THE PTA 

Since young parents of pre-schoolers and grade school children cons 
block of voters and the most willing groups of campaign workers, the 
and heavily relied upon whenever it has active, functioning local uni 

The most striking contributions of PTA's are ordinarily in the field ( 
**doorbelling.** people-to-people contacts, coffee hours, telephone c 
PTA meetings to inform their own members (and spouses). 

PTA members often provide the bodies and the talent to canvass pre 
previous levy or bond campaigns, arrange election day transportation 
out the vote of their own members and friends whom they know are S( 
PTA*s almost invariably have some monies in their treasuries availa 

At the same time, the PTA organization - even a good one - does nol 
Many school districts which have PTA s have experienced levy and 
members must know the needs, the issues, the facts and the reasons 
money in their schools-just as all other taxpaying citizens must. 



curriculum, mobilizing public support for various educational programs or conducting surveys 
in areas of school concern, that committee should have sobe involvement in the levy or bond 
issue campaign. Experience shows that if there is an existing school advisory committee 
which either disapproves or take^ a hands-off policy on the levy or bond campaign, the chances 
of waging a successful campaign are reduced. 

The best contributions a permanent citizens' committee can ordinarily make in a special levy 
or bond campaign include the following: Members are generally the best informed lay citizens 
in the community, next to school board members. As such, they can be especially helpful in 
writing fact sheets, mailing pieces, "doorbelling" brochures and newspaper ads. 

Citizens* advisory committees often provide the most likely training ground for school board 
members and for special school campaign committee chairmen. 

Their principal liability is that "permanent" or long-time committee members develop a vested 
interest in their committee as a separate institution and vested interests in relation to other 
members on the committee. In short, members may not be so carefully controlled as a campaign 
committee must be and they often become as concerned over their own position within the com- 
mittee as they are in jevy or bond passage. 

Thus, the permanent citizens* advisory committee should not, under ordinary circumstances, 
constitute the levy or bond campaign committee. Its ranks, however, should be freely "raided" 
for persons who can effectively perform specific functions on the campaign committee. 

THE ROLE OF THE PTA 

Since young parents of pre-schoolers and grade school children constitute the most favorable 
block of voters and the most willing groups of campaign workers, the PTA should be involved 
and heavily relied upon whenever it has active, functioning local units. 

The most striking contributions of PTA*s are ordinarily in the field of personal contacts: 
-^•doorbelling," people-to-people contacts, coffee hours, telephone calling and regular, open 
PTA meetings to inform their own members (and spouses). 

PTA members often provide the bodies and the talent to canvass precinct voting records from 
previous levy or bond campaigns, arrange election day transportation and babysitting and get 
out the vote of their own members and friends whom they know are school supporters. Local 
PTA's almost invariably have ^ome monies in their treasuries available for campaign financing. 

At the same time, th& PTA organization - even a good one - does not assure campaign success. 
Many school districts which have PTA s have experienced levy and bond issue failures. PTA 
members must know the needs, the issues, the facts and the reasons for investing additional 
money in their schools-just as all other taxpaying citizens must. 



A rule of thumb. *Mf the PTA does not arrive at a united, publicised 
school proposal, don't botherto put it before ail the voters." oc.^vo 
and enthusiastically supported by the PTA are hard to justify^ 

THE ROLE OF THE CIVIC GROUPS 

Civic groups help Within every school district, there are established, active civic grou 

l)y workincj on the campaign good school s--parlly because such groups members have children in 

good schools are a fundamental requirement for having a good commu 
effective workers and best suppor?ers in a school campaign are founc 
Locally, don't count out the volunteer firemen, women's clubs. Chan 
high school boosters' clubs. 

There are specific and sound reasons why such civic clubs and orgai 
the most enthusiastic and effective support. 

Members of such groups are ordinarily the civic "doers." the commui 
organizations wanting to assist school campaigns as a group have tv\ 
follow. If there is a well organized citizens' committee, the leaders 
offer the services of their group to the campaign committee to be use 
necessary and helpful to the campaign. 

If there is either an ineffective campaign committee or none at all, th 
meet with the superintendent and offer its membeis' services either i 
as doing all the doorbeiling) or to. in effect, take over the main respt 
izing the entire campaign. 

Typically, joiners of civic organizations have greater seriousness of 
They generally have a high level of self-confidence and a deep conc( 
moral problems. 

Why civic groups are effective Typically, too, they are socially involved in other community and org 

They tend to be joiners of other social, fraternal, church, luncheon ar 
They don't become bogged down in "the politics" of PTA or perman 
They bring ''fresh blood" into school district activities and affairs. 

The "pfublic" in public schools stands out most during school campa 
are deeply involved and, thus, committed. 

THE ROLE OF STUDENTS 

The pros and cons of using school children in campaigns will probab 

Several points are important. There will always be some district pati 
principle," will criticize anything students do (other than "eat, sleei 



A rule of thumb, "If the PTA does not arrive at a united, publicized position in favor of your 
school proposal. donM bother to put it before all the voters/* School proposals not endorsed 
and enthusiastically supported by the PTA are nard to justify. 

THE ROLE OF THE CIVIC GROUPS 

Within every school district, there are established, active civic groups interested in having 
good schools-partly because such groups members have children in school and partly because 
good schools are a fundamental requirement for having a good community. Often the most 
effective workers and best supporters in a school campaign are found in civic organizations. 
Locally, don't count out the volunteer firemen, women's clubs. Chamber of Commerce and 
high school boosters* clubs. 

There are specific and sound reasons why such civic clubs and organizations often provide 
the most enthusiastic and effective support. 

Members of such groups are ordinarily the civic ''doers." the community activists. Civic 
organizations wanting to assist school campaigns as a group have two courses ';hey can 
follow. If there is a well organized citizens' committee, the leaders of the orgaiiization can 
offer the services of their group to the campaign committee to be used in any way that is 
necessary and helpful to the campaign. 

If there is either an ineffective campaign committee or none at all, the organization should 
meet with the superintendent and offer its members* services either in a specific area (such 
as doing all the doorbelling) or to. in effect, take over the main responsibilities of organ- 
izing the entire campaign. 

Typlcc*'yi joiners of civic organizations have greater seriousness of purpose than non-joiners. 
They generally have a high level of seif-confidence and a deep concern over broad ethical and 
moral problems. 

Typically, too. they are socially involved in other community and organizational activities. 
They tend to be joiners of other social, fraternal, church, luncheon and community groupr>. 

They don't become bogged down in "the politics" of PTA or permanent citizens' committees. 
They bring "fresh blood" into school district activities and affairs. 

The "public" in public schools stands out most du/ing school campaigns in which civic groups 
are deeply involved and. thus, committed. 

THE ROLE OF STUDENTS 

The pros and cons of using school children in campaigns will probably be debated for years. 

Several points are important. There will always be some f!istrict patrons who, as "a matter of 
principle," will criticize anything st.'Jdents do {other than "eat, sleep, be quiet, and mind your 
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elders"). These views have to be considered but not necessarily as the controlling consider- 
ation. 



Students have participated actively and effectively in many successful district campaigns. As 
How can students help? it becomes more difficult in communities across the country to pass special operating levies 

and classroom building bond issues, it becomes more critical to determine how students can 
help produce community support for their own education. 

Active participation by students in a campaign should be weighed carefully before any major 
effort is launched. 

A rule of thumb: Whatever students have done in past successful campaigns ought to be 
repeated. 

No matter what the community attitude is toward student campaign participation, there are 
activities in which students can "safely" participate. These include demonstrations of the 

good education and training they have been receiving, e.g., open houses, science fairs, music 
concerts, debates, art shows, swim meets and gymnastic events. 

They include holding car washes and other events not directly related to campaigning. There 
is divided opinion on the value of allowing students to raise campaign funds. Consider the 
Voter Registration possibility of charges of "exploitation" of students for such a uurpose. Some communities 

feel any event - possibly a public service project - that shows students working in support of 
the campaign can achieve good will in the community which may be worth mere than a fund- 
raising activity. And they include student promotion of voter registration drives to assure that as 
each high school senior turns 18, he or she registers to vote. 

Doorbelling Many districts have involved high school students in "doorbelling" and distributing campaign 

literature. If this is done, criticism-if any-can be kept at a minimum by encouraging only 
courteous, energetic youngsters to participate; and only during non-schooi hours, in the 
evening and on weekends. 



'''eep in mind that the younger the child, the more supportive (of schools) the parents. Young 
students, kindergarten through 6th grade, can bring home fact sheets, and informative news 
letters. (Never tell a parent how to vote in such material.) Above 6th grade, such practice has 
dubious benefit. Students can also help indirectly by volunteering their time in projects de- 
yoted to working with the elderly in nursing homes and in local senior citizen centers, thus 
helping to reduce the feeling of isolation and alienation among these older citizens from the 
schools. 



TH z ROLE OF THE ELDERLY 

i^D J(^"the elderly involved Ordinarily, the elderly are more likely to vote but less likely than any other age group to vote 

— favorably for school measures. This is understandable since over the years they become less 



directly concerned with and thus alienated from the schools. It is important to get the older 
people involved with the students and schools before asking for their vote. Listed below are 
are some suggested programs that can be adapted to most communities. 

1. Senior citizens app'y to the student body office for a pass which will entitle 

them to attend all school sports events without charge. People who attend 
school activities feel an involvement with schools and vote favorably for 
school measures than do people who do not attend school functions. 

2. The elderly can make valuable contributions to the classrooms. Over the 
years they have developed skills and hobbies but most important, they 
have time. A program can be set up which will allow senior citizens to 
participate under the direction of the classroom teacher. For example, to 
give individual assistance to slow readers; to conduct short-term craft 
courses; to tell social studies classes about countries they have visited 
or where they have lived. 

3. Many towns have an organized senior citizen group. To show that young 
people care about them, the student body can organize a fund drive fd"r a 
piece of equipment, such as a used school bus, to be given to the senior 
citizens from the students. Publicize each fund raising event and its 

'^purpose. 

4. Few ycungsters have grandparents living in their school district. Schools 
can establish a program (particularly in grade schools) where youngsters 
**adopt'* a grandparent. The ''grandparent** is invited to school programs 

and is sent cards made at school on Thanksgiving, Halloween, Christmas, etc. 

To implement these suggested programs, work through the local senior citizens organizations 
where they exist. If they are not organized, remember, there are healthy, active senior citizens 
who are waiting to become involved in something in every school district. 

Why not Involve them genuinely in school affairs? Once involved, they can contribute in many 
productive ways, including their positive votes for school levies and bond propositions. 
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Organize the work 



Neutralize opponents 



THC (llfflf>fllCn*S LAST 12 IHCEKS- 

Organizing the jobs 

Putting the right people together for the school campaign is one thing. Organizing the work 
to be^done is another. 

Your objective is to win. To wfn, you must organize to carry out 3 basic acts: 

1. Identify the friendly voters 

2. Determine and project a motivating theme that will 

3. Deliver the friendly voters to the polls on election day. 

To the extent your campaign committee has time during the formalized campaign and to the 
extent the school board and administration have not accomplished it earlier in the year, your 
committee will need to organize to carry out a fourth mission. This is to neutralize specific 
levy and bond issue opponents, both groups and individuals, who may otherwise render your 
campaign ''Mission Imoossible." 

ORGANIZING THE JOL^S TO BE DONE - (First Things First) 

A well-planned campaign, then, will have at least three and possibly four distinct phases: 



1. Conducting research 

2. Developing strategy 

3. Establishing a timetable. 

4. Neutralizing potential or actual opposition 



Analyze voting 
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Begin early 



PHASE I - CONDUCTING RESEARCH 

Campaign research should be started and completed months before the election. 

This phase includes analyzing previous voter patterns and demographic characteristics of the 
district, preferably by precinct or small precinct groupings, reviewing the district's year 
round communications program with the public, determining the most appropriate election 
timing, determining via opinion polling v/hat voters in the district believe the issues and con- 
cerns to be, identifying and working to neutralize pockets of actual or potential school opposi- 
tion, and compiling lists of favorable persons most likely to vote '*yes.** 

PHASE II - DEVELOPING STRATEGY 

The development of campaign strategy should begin weeks or even months before the school 
board announces its election date and ballot propositions. It will continue through the early 



weeks of formal campaign committee organization. 



Key questions 



Avoid other elections 



Avoid following the tax statement 



Avoid negotiation and controversy 



This phase includes determining the number of ballot propositions an 
(if there must be more than one). It includes structuring the formal, 
organization, determining priority precincts or voting groups to be co 
developing the basic campaign rationale and theme. 

Strategy involves three basic factors: 

A. Timing 

B. Scheduling 

C. Sensitivity 

A. Timing 

Prior to the time the school board announces (a) the date of election 
propositions to go on the ballot and (c) the dollar-amount and specif i 
proposition, the board, the administration and key school-supporting 
total agreement on the answers to several key questions: 

Whe n is the best time to put the issue(s) on the ballot? 

No two districts or counties or regions or states will be exactly alike 
generalizations, however, almost universally apply. 

State-wide and national primary and general election dates should be 
sible. The only exception to this is in, those states where there are t 
tion requirements in addition to having to gain a majority (or higher p 
votes cast and where previous school elections vote patterns show th 
holds up In general elections regardless of the nature or size of turn 
not appear likely that a sufficient number of favorable school voters c 
polls unless other issues or candidates are also on the ballot. 

The period just following the mailing of local property tax statements 
The only normal exception to this is at those times when property tax 
from the previous year's level. Experience in many districts shows tl 
expect a 5 to 15 percent lower favorable vote on school tax measures 
vote on them immediately following receipt of their property tax stater 

If it is possible to avoid periods of known or anticipated high local ur 
be done. At such times, those unemployed or fearful of becoming une 
tend to ''vote their pocketbooks" rather than the merits of the school 

Other periods to be avoided are times when teachers and other employ 
salary negotiations, times when the community is caught up in a schoc 
over (a) busing of students, e.g.; integration (b) subjects being taught 



weeks of formal campaign committee organization. 

This phase includes determining the number of ballol propositions and the contents of each 
(if there must be more than one). It includes structuring the formal, "public** campaign 
organization, determining priority precincts or voting groups to be contacted (or to be avoided), 
developing the basic campaign rationale and theme. 

Strategy involves three basic factors: 

A. Timing 

B. Scheduling 

C. Sensitivity 

A. Timing 

Prior to the time the school board announces (a) the date of election (b) the number of 
propositions to go on the ballot and (c) the dollar-amount and specific nature of each 
proposition, the board, the administration and key school-supporting citizens should be in 
total agreement on the answers to several key questions: 

1. W hen is the best time to put the issue(s) on the ballot? 

No two districts or counties or regions or states will be exactly alike in this respect. Some 
generalizations, however, almost uriivcrsally apply. 

State-wide and national primary and general election dates should be avoided whenever pos- 
sible. The oniy exception to this is in those states where there are high voter turnout valida- 
tion requirements in addition to having to gain a majority (or higher percentage) of favorable 
votes cast and where previous school elections vote patterns show that (a) school support 
holds up in general elections regardless of the nature or size of turn out and (b) where it does 
not appear likely that a sufficient number of favorable school voters can be mustered to the 
polls unless other issues or candidates are also on the ballot. 

The period just following the mailing of local property tax statements should also be avoided. 
The only normal exception to this is at those times when property taxes have been reduced 
from the previous year's level. Experience in many districts shows that schools can usually 
expect a 5 to 15 percent lower favorable vote on school tax measures if people are asked to 
vote on them immediately following receipt of their property tax statements. 

If it is possible to avoid periods of known or anticipated high local unemployment, this should 
be done. At such times, those unemployed or fearful of becoming unemployed, understandably 
tend to ''vote their pocketbooks" rather than the merits of the schools* needs. 

Other periods to be avoided are times when teachers and other employees are in the' midst of 
salary negotiations, times when the community is caught up in a school district controversy 
over (a) busing of students, e.g.; integration (b) subjects being taught, e.g.; sex education 
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Schedule dclivilies 
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(c) radical or progressive teaching methods in an "unconditioned** community, etc* 

2. How much time for the formal campaign should be allowed from the time the school board 
or administration announces the special election? 

Regardless of the size of the school district and the level of year round communications and 
community acceptance of local schools, no less than 8 to 12 weeks should be allowed for the 
more intensive campaign. Local considerations will guide your planning. Four to six months 
is preferable— even if much of the basic groundwork has already been done. This groundwork 
includes compiling lists of known school supporters, known favorable voters from previous 
school elections and conditioning district patrons to anticipate the need for upcoming levy 
or bond passage. 

3. How many school propositions should be placed on the ballot? 
The fewer the better. 

The rule of thumb: The larger the number of issues placed before the voters at one time, the 
greater the chance that some will be rejected. 

The more options given the voter, the moie often he or she tends to vote **no.*' 

There are several sound reasons why voters act this way. The larger the number of ballot 
issues, the less likely the voter will feel adequately informed on each one. When voters are 
in doubt, they vote "no.** 

B. Scheduling 

From time of announcement of the upcoming special school election until the closing of polls 
on election day, every activity viewed as necessary to inform and persuade the voter should 
be specifically scjieduled and carried out like a carefully scripted play. 

Campaign committee members and an overall chairman must be selected. A theme (the 
publicly understandable rationale for the special election) must be set. Early deadlines are 
established for developing fact sheets, mailing pieces and doorbelling material — and for 
distributing these materials. Decisions are made on who gets which materials, e.g.; cam- 
paign workers? school employees? parents? all postal box holders? those who tend to vote 
"yes**? new voters? the elderly? all registered voters? — who gets what? and when? 
Campaign committee assignments are made. Who, specifically, is responsible for organizing 
the mailings? rounding up doorbellers? arranging the positive and aggressive **letters-to-the 
editors** campaign? writing the newspaper ads? raising money to meet the campaign's budget? 
putting up lawn signs? arranging for use of local reader boards? organizing the speakers* 
bureau? 

Even before mailings and doorbelling areas are determined within the district, an analysis of 
past voter patterns in special school elect.ons needs to be made. Where was voter turnout 



highest? Where was the favorable school vote concentrated? 

In school campaigns, like partisan political campaigns, there is a "break 
you that the more favorable the, percent "Yes" vote has been in a given pi 
.hood, the more total ''yes" votes you can expect from the area for each n 
applied in doorbelling, in mailings, in campaign dollars spent. 

Never succumb to the amateur attitude that "we don't have to worry aboi 
'yes* areas because they will vote for schools anyway." This probably i 
easier and more productive in gaining "yes" votes, however, by fully cul 
paigning in the favorable areas than by working in areas consistently lesj 
education in the past. The reason is simple. 

Non-supporters living in strong school-support areas come under more gro 
the way their friends, neighbors and associates vote, than do non-support 
school-support areas. 

Ordinarily, mailing and doorbelling priorities should be set to concentrate 
high favorable vote coincides with high voter turnout, than in areas where 
exists, regardless of the percent of turnout. 

The rule of thumb: Concentrate the "contact" phases of the campaign, e 
"people-to-people" meetings and mailings, where the favorable school v( 
and most consistent in the past. 

This will ordinarily be in areas of relatively high concentrations of parer 
younger parents of school children and pre-schoolers, white collar, busir 
residential areas, those with higher incomes and higher educational attai 

A word of warning . All "official" publications developed at school dist 
must be distributed at least to all parents of children in school and pref( 
tributed to all patrons within the district. All "official" publications m 
factual. They are to inform— not editorialize. 

Publications prepared by the citizens' campaign committee, prepared anc 
raised funds, may safely be distributed selectively to known supporters, 
and to those groups and individuals most likely to turn out and to vote U 

C. Sensitivity 

American philosopher John Dewey said it well: "The problem that is w 
solved". 

There are many ways to "well state" a school district's financial need: 
tenance and operating funds or construction funds, seldom, however, is 



highest? Where was the favorable school vote concentrated? 



In school campaigns, like partisan political campaigns, there is a ''breakage effect/* It tells 
you that the more favorable the percent "Yes^'vote has been in a given precinct or neighbor- 
hood, the more total "yes" votes you can expect from the area for each measure of effort 
applied in doorbelling, in mailings, in campaign dollars spent. 

Never succumb to the amateur attitude that "we don't have to worry about the high percent 
•yes* areas because they will vote for schools anyway." This probably is true. It's always 
easier and more productive in gaining "yes" votes, however, by fully cultivating and cam- 
paigning in the favorable areas than by working in areas consistently less supportive of 
education in the past. The reason is simple. 

Non-supporters living in strong school-support areas come under more group pressure to vote 
the way their friends, neighbors and associates vote, than do non-supporters living in non- 
school-support areas. 

Ordinarily, mailing and doorbelling priorities should be set to concentrate first in areas where 
high favorable vote coincides with high voter turnout, than in areas where high favorable vote 
exists, regardless of the percent of turnout. 

The rule of thumb: Concentrate the "contact" phases of the campaign, e.g.; doorbelling, 
"people-to-people" meetings and mailings, where the favorable school vote has been greatest 
and most consistent in the past. 

This will ordinarily be in areas of relatively high concentrations of parents of school-age, 
younger parents of school children and pre-schoolers, white collar, business and professional 
residential areas, those with higher incomes and higher educational attainment. 

A word of warning . All "official" publications developed at school district (public) expense 
must be distributed at least to all parents of children in school and preferably should be dis- 
tributed to all patrons within the district. All "official" publications must be completely 
factual. They are to inform-not editorialize. 

Publications prepared by the citizens* campaign committee, prepared and paid for by privately 
raised funds, may safely be distributed selectively to known supporters, probable supporters 
and to those groups and individuals most likely to turn out and to vote favorably. 

C. Sensitivity 

American philosopher John Dewey said it well: "The problem that is well stated is half 
solved**. 

There are many ways to "well state** a school district*s financial needs, whether for main- 
tenance and. operating funds or construction funjJs, seldom^ hov\7ever^ is the problem best 



stated in terms of dollar needs, tax requirements or even the need to establish "excellence 
in education." 

Campaign messages must match cr capture the existing states of mind of potential voters. 

Campaign themes, those often-repeated phrases devised to summarize the issue and the 
solution, must relate to voters' consciences. If a chosen theme misses the voters' **state of 
mind,** its repetition at best will not. persuade them to vote affirmatively and at worst, will 
actually cause them to vote **no" or stay away from the polls on election day. 

For example, in a school district where the general income and educational level is relatively 
low, the percent of elderly is high and the majority of district residents consider themselves 
non-beneficiaries of the nations* economic and educational systems, it is foolhardy to build a 
campaign around the theme "Let's Establish Excellence in Education." 

In such a district, particularly if there have been repeated levy or bond failures, it is better to 
appeal, "This Time, Think Of The Kids, Vote 'Yes* To Build." 

In an area where a high percent of elderly voters, coupled with a high percent of apathetic 
parents have caused repeated rejection of levies or bonds, the campaign theme should not 
impersonally and dispassionately state, "Vote Proposition Money for Schools November 
8/* More relevantly those elderly citizens and parents should be asked, through a theme, 
"How Can We Possibly Prepare Our Children to Respect America's People, Property and 
Traditions by Reducing Their Preparation?" 

V/here schools are bombarded with zealous, articulate "tax savers" groups, youMI not help the 
cause by writing brochures, publishing ads or making speeches attempting to make property 
taxes look low or good or popular. Better to take a photograph from the top of the school 
looking down into hundreds of fresh faces of school kids and caption your picture: "Part of 
the Best 13,412 Reasons in Town For Voting'Yes* on March 15." 

Or, by taking a photo of the school library, overcrowded with kids and understocked with books 
and magazines and captioning it, "All of Them Will Gain If Each of Us Will Build. Vote YES 
For Kids May 10." In other words, kids are not just a theme, they are really the only theme 
that will help you. 
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Timetables differ 



Check List 
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THC (AfflPfllGn'S LAST IS UIEEKS- 

Timing the action! 

You have organized the people. The election date is known. Campaign research and strategy 
is underway. The campaign theme is set. 

A specific timetable for all campaign activities must be established. 

District campaign timetables will differ in sequence and in activities conducted depending on 
size of the district, nature of ballot propositions, local campaign habit patterns and other 
factors. 

Almost every campaign's formal timetable, however, will follow this general sequence and 
include many of these activities: 

Third month before election 

Complete specific strategy (determine theme, set priority precincts for doorbelling, mailing, 
coffee hours). 

Conduct voter registration drive among 18-year olds, pre-school parents, K-6th grade parents, 
new parents in the district and all school district employees. 

Complete favorable voter mailing lists. 

Develop basic fact sheet. 

Develop newspaper ads. 

Coilect endorsement signatures (together v;ith one dollar contributions) for citizen- 
sponsored ads. 

Prepare doorbelling brochure and mailing pieces. 
Raise budget to pay for ads, printing, postage, signs. 
Organize speakers* bureau. 

Reserve reader board space, and line up doorbeilers. 
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Check list second month before election 

0 Distribute basic fact sheet to key campaign workers and all school district employees, 
n Continue collecting endorsement signatures for citizen-sponsored ads. 

1 I Begin organized letter-to-the-editor-campaign. 

Contact newspapers for possible editorial support. 
I I Conduct p ple-to-people coffee hours. 

I I Do one "official/* district-wide, "factuaT* mailing of all patrons via school board letter, 

or school district newsletter. 

I I Speakers' bureau talks to organized groups. 

I I Continue any regular school district publications, with emphasis on items relating to levy 

and bond issues. 

Check list Last month before election 

I I Complete collecting endorsement signatures for citizen-sponsored ads. 

0 Conduct doorbell ing in selected, "priority precincts** only (last 2 weeks). 

I~l Do one or two "hard sell" mailings of citizens* committee materials to selected mailing 

lists only (listing "favorable" voters, parents of school-age and pre-school children, all 
district employees). 

1 I Place ads in daily and weekly newspapers. 

n Put theme on reader boards (last 2 weeks only). 

Q Speakers* bureau talks to organized groups. 

n Do "special letters" mailing (to all first-time voters and new voters in the district). 

n The campaign's timetable of activities should be laid out on a large cardboard or 

butcher paper ACTION-PLAN chart. The specific day, activity, cost and person 
responsible should be listed. (See sample ACTION-PLAN chart, page 33.) 

The most important means of communication 

Your campaign*s basic printed materials will include: 



Basic printed materials 



1. a basic fact sheet 

2. a basic brochure (either for mailing or doorbelling) 

3. a basic series of newspaper ads 

4. signs 



Fact Sheets 



15-20 questions 



The basic fact sheet can most effectively be put together by asking c^ 
bers — including school board members and school administrators — to 1 
questions about local schools. These should then be boiled down to c 
question should bear directly or indirectly on the operating levy or cor 
which will be on the ballot. ! 



Straightforward, non-complicated answers are prepared to meet each qi 
questions should be balanced to include as much information about the 
as information about cost and tax increases. 



Discuss needs of children in school 



Emphasize the kids 
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Use endorsement ads 



Basic Brochures 

The basic hand-out piece should be a boiled down version of the Fact 
simple, direct and not filled with charts and graphs. It should discuss; 
of actual children within the local school district. National statistics 
Statewide and regional cost comparisons should be sparingly used— if ; 

The basic brochure may be mailed or doorbelled* It should seldom-if 
school with youngsters. (Taxpayers who don't have children in schoo 
basic information as parents and are more likely to need convincing.) 

Newspaper ads 

Newspaper ads should be hard hitting. They should emphasize youngj 

Ads which simply state "Remember to Vote on Tuesday** or "Vote for 
worthless. In the first instance, your job is to get favorable voters to 
In the second instance, you should be asking citizens to vote for kids 
schools as such. 

Money for ads can be raised through your citizens* campaign committe 
bers, the PTA, civic organizations, local businesses which do busine 
district. ..or which simply believe that. good schools are important to tl 
and other school staff, etc. Look for the ''angels** who will make maj 
contributions if solicited. 

Endorsement ads, in v/hich individuals are asked to contribute $1.00 ( 
to be used on the ad, are both self-financing and the most effective, i 



1. a basic fact sheet 

2. a basic brochure (either for mailing or doorbelling) 

3. a basic series of newspaper ads 

4. signs 

Fact Sheets 

The basic fact sheet can most effectively be put together by asking campaign committee mem- 
bers — including school board members and school administrators— to list the most often asked 
questions about local schools. These should then bo boiled down to a list of 15 to 20. Each 
question should bear directly or indirectly on the operating levy or construction bond issue 
which will be on the ballot. 

Straightforward, non-compiicated answers are prepared <o meet each question. Fact sheet 
questions should be balanced to include as much information about the youngsters* education 
as information about cost and tax increases. 

Ba sic Brochures 

The basic hand-out piece should be a boiled down version of the Fact Sheet. It should be 
simple, direct and not filled with charts and graphs. It should discuss the educational needs 
of actual children within the local school district. National statistics should never be used. 
Statewide and regional cost comparisons should be sparingly used— if at all. 

The basic brochure may be mailed or doorbelled. It should seldom— if ever-be sent home from 
school with youngsters. (Taxpayers who don't have children in school are entitled to the same 
basic information as parents and are more likely to need convincing.) 

Newspaper ads 



Newspape-^ ads should be hard hitting. They should emphasize youngsters and their education. 

Ads which simply state ''Remember to Vote on Tuesday" or ''Vote for Schools'* are virtually 
worthless. In the first instance, your job is to get favorable voters to the polls, not everybody. 
In the second instance, you should be asking citizens to vote for kids and their education, not 
schools as such. 

Money for ads can be raised through your citizens* campaign committee, from committee mem- 
bers, the PTA, civic organizations, local businesses which do business with the school 
district.. .or which simply believe that good schools are important to the community, teachers 
and other school staff, etc. Look for the ''angels** who will make major individual or corporate 
contributions if solicited. 

Endorsement ads, in which individuals are asked to contribute $1.00 (or more) and their name 
to be used on the ad, are both self-financing and the most effective. 



Signs 



Lawn signs, roadside signs. v;indovv placards and merchants* reader boaras should also 
utilize the campaign theme. Signs should educate ana persuade, not simply remind citizens 
to vole. Remember that your job is not to get out ever^' person eligible to vote. It is see 
that everyone who does vote votes favorably and that every favorable voter gets to the polls. 

A few words on campaign di^ 'ipline 



Once the schooi election, timing is set, the levy or bond propositions clearly defined and 
announced, the campaign committee selected, the planning and activities timetable laid out. 
the tneme determined and the campaign underway, there is no turning back. Up until this time, 
the wisely functioning school board and school administration has operated with involvement 
of citizens advisory groups and study committees to help determine the schools educational 
and financial needs. 

The citizens* campaign committee no doubt has democratically determined or approved ttie 
campaign strategy and planning. Considerable discussion and debate has preceOled decisions 
on the theme, what goes into the campaign Fact Sheet, which groups will receive which 
mailings and which organizat js and individuals will be asked for endorsements or financial 
contributions. 

But once underway, the carrtpaign calls for less ''democratic deliberation** (some call it a 
''pooling of ignorance'*) and more disciplined direction. 



Time— especially time in a 12-week campaign— is a tV/O-edged weapon. It works for you when 
you have thought through your problems and solutions and begun to execute your plans and 
activities on a well-planned, rationally set timetable. It is unproductively consumed if every 
decision made is rehashed at each weekly campaign committee meeting. 

Worse, time works against you if plans are changed, strategies reversed or activities revised 
or scratched by group indecisiveness or administrators* campaign nervousness. 

Successful campaigns-military or political-are campaigns of action, not reaction. They are 
won by decisive, disciplined generals (or chairmen) who act out their own well-laid plans, not 
who react to someone elses*. 

The worst thing that can appen during a well-planned campaign is for the campaign committee 
to decide to scrap its ovv . plans and programs and to react or over-react instead to some exter- 
nal threat or unanticipated challenge to the schooTs ballot request. 

Inevitably, the time comes during a cacipaign when campaigners get r little "spooky." It is at 
this time that cool heads and discipline must prevail and campaign committee members musi 
discipline themselves to say, **don*t panic, doorbell!" 



SCHOOL DISTRICT SPECIAL ELECTIONS 
TWELVE MONTH, ACTION-PLAN CHART 

Prepared by C. Montgomery Johnson Associates 



THE FIRST NINE MONTHS 


THE LAST 10-12 WEEKS 


10th Week 




3rd Week 


1 ' 

2nd We 


(BEFORE ELECTION ANNOUNCEMENT) 


(AFTER ELECTION ANNOUNCEMENT) 
PLANS-ACTION 


1. Specific day 

2. est. cost 




1. Specific day 

2. est. cost 


1. Specific 
2 est cost 


* district's regular communications 
with patrons: 


analyze district & past elections 
develop select mailing & tel. lists 










— at superintendent and board 
(district-wide) level 


determine timetable 
set budget 










— at principal's (building) level 


set citizens committee assignments 
determine theme 










— at teacher-pa rent/level 

district's special communications 
with patrons 


develop ^act sheet 
voter registration drive 
18-year old vote drive 
complete registered voter list 
collect endorsements 










year 'round organized speaking 
schedule 


develop brochure 
develop mailing pieces 
develop doorbell mate'ial 
develop ads 










school board's unanimous agreement 
on ballot propositions 


contact newspapers 
doorbell * 
mailings ** 
place ads in newspapers 










other 


reader boards 
figns 

other customized actions 

* areas to be determined by district vote pattern 
and demographic analysis 

• • number of mailings to be determined by 

district vote pattern and demographic analysis 


) 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT SPECIAL ELECTIONS 
TWELVE MONTH, ACTION-PLAN CHART 
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THE LAST 10-12 WEEKS 
^j) (AFTER ELECTION ANNOUNCEMENT) 

PLANS-ACTION 




analyze district & past elections 
develop select mailing & tel. lists 
determine timetable 
set budget 

set citizens committee assignments 
determine theme 
develop fact sheet 
voter registration drive 
IS-year old vote drive 
cotnplete registered voter list 
collect endorsements 
develop brochure 
develop mailing piece:; 
develop doorbell material 
develop ads 
contact newspapers 
doorbell * 
mailings ** 

place ads in newspapers 

reader boards 

signs 

other customized actions 

* areas to be determined by district vote pattern 
and demographic analysis 

number of mailings to be determined by 
district vote pattern and demographic analysis 



10th Week 



1. Specific day 

2. est. cost 



3rd Week 



1. Specific day 

2. est. cost 



2nd Week 



1. Specific day 

2. est. cost 



Last Week 



1. Specific day 

2. est. cost 
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Motivate "yes" voters 



Identify opposition 
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THE OPPOSITIOn 



In any given election — without lifting a finger to communicate or educate — you can expect 
roughly a quarter of the voters to vote "yes" and a quarter to vote *'no'\ The remainder who 
can be expected to turn out on their own, are up .for grabs. 

The ultimate strategy in a school levy or bond campaign, of course, is to motivate turnout of 
voters who most likely to vote "yes". Such voters will include those who will support schools 
no matter how inept the communications - the "blind" school supporters, if you will. Just 
identify them and get them to the polls. The remaining school support must come from the ranks 
of the uncommitted, the ticket splitting "independents" in partisan politics. These must be 
persuaded to vote"yes". 

The remainder of voters, their percent of total votes cast not precisely predetermined, consti- 
tute the probable opposition. 

WHAT ABOUT THE OPPOSITION? 

Be ^ ^.ed that if your campaign experiences much more than token, unorganized opposition , 
Thi result will be failure. 

Opposition, like support, comes from areas which are generally predictable and for a variety of 
reasons which are also generally predictable. 

Some opposition is inevitable. There are some people who wouldn't vote '*yes" to elect their 
own mother "Queen for a Day". There aren't many of these in any given district and you'll be 
wasting your time and doing harm to the campaign's basic strategy if you allow it to be 
determined by totally alienated, completely negative, individuals. 

Most opposition, however, is neither inevitable nor necessary. It can be dealt with but it must 
be identified and coped with early in the school year-not during the last 9-12 weeks of the 
campaign. The main reason that opposition is neither inevitable nor necessary and can be 
dealt with, is that most people who work against schools really don't hate schools and really 
don't want to believe that their "no" vote will hurt children's education. 

Thus, if campaigns are designed to show how children's education will be improved if the 
ballot propositions pass and will be hurt if they fail, they stand a very good chance of passage 

Opposition to special school elections can be roughly divided into two categories: 

1. Property owner objecting to increased property taxes, and 

2. Community factions disagreeing with specfic school policy, programs or personnel 



The first group often includes local taxpayers', realtors*, resort and ap 
associations and citizen's committees purporting to represent all taxpa 

The second group often includes the rural (or suburban) versus city coi 
a school district, parents versus fixed-income (retired) persons, moderi 
versus the "status queers", public versus private or parochial school i 
differ strenuously with school board policy, e.g., busing programs, se> 
personalities of teachers or administrator?^ 



HOW TO COPE WITH OPPOSITION? 



If you had done your homework early in the year, you will know which c 
influential individuals can be expected to provide opposition unless yo 
Chances are that such persons and groups have developed their opposil 
they feel a lack of involvement in school affairs. 

It's important to involve "established" opponents in school matters bel 
support — to ask them to help schools before you ask them to vote for 
should be done long before the final weeks of the campaign. 

"Help" can take many forms. Organizations can be asked to provide re 
advisory committees to study curriculum changes, growth problems, fine 
They can be resource persons qualified in specific field.s to assist in c 
field trips. 



ASK YOUR OPPONENTS FOR HELP 



A personal, top level appeal from the superintendent and members of tt 
the help of influential, known opponents can be dramatically effective, 
knowledge that if the only "say" some people feel they have in schoo 
of voting, they will say "no". 

Personal invitations to opponents The superintendent and board members - with the help of campaign co 

develop a list of the 15 to 20 most influential "negatives in the distr 
invited, in person or by phone, by the superintendent or a respected b 
private meeting with board members, the superintendent and 3 or 4 stro 
whom the negatives respect. 

Be frank, invite candid complaints ^ne school representatives are very frank and candid. They explain th 

the most influential men and women in the district from the standpoint 
kids in the school district. They explain they doubt that the levy or be 
passed without the negatives' help. They invite the negatives to unbt 
They perhaps ask the negatives if they would be willing to serve on a 
problem that prompts their school opposition. 



The first group often includes local taxpayers', realtors', resort and appartment house owners* 
assoclatlons-and citizen's committees purporting to represent all taxpayers. 

The second group often includes the rural (or suburban) versus city conflict of interests within 
a school district, parents versus fixed-income (retired) persons, modern school advocates, 
versus the "status queers**, public versus private or parochial school interests and those who 
differ strenuously with school board policy, e.g., busing programs, sex education, or 
personalities of teachers or administrator;; 

HOW TO COPE WITH OPPOSITION? 

If you had done your homework early in the year, you will know which organized groups and 
influential individuals can be expected to provide opposition unless you do something about it. 
Chances are that such persons and groups have developed their opposition to schools because 
they feel a lack of involvement in school affairs. 

It's important to involve "established** opponents in school matters before you ask them for 
support — to ask them to help schools before you ask them to vote for schools. Ideally, this 
should be done long before the final weeks of the campaign. 

"Help** can take many forms. Organizations can be asked to provide representation on citizen*s 
advisory committees to study curricuJum changes, growth problems, financing dilemmas, etc. 
They can be resource persons qualified in specific fields to assist in classroom projects or 
field trips. 

ASK YOUR OPPONENTS FOR HELP 

A personal, top level appeal from the superintendent and members of the school board for 
the help of influential, knownopponents can be dramatically effective. This is based on the 
knowledge that if the only "say** some people feel they have in school matters is the act 
of voting, they will say "no**. 

The superintendent and board members - with the help of campaign committee members — 
develop a list of the 15 to 20 most influential "negatives** in the district. Each is personally 
invited, in person or by phone, by the superintendent or a respected board member to a 
private meeting with board members, the superintendent and 3 or 4 strong citizen supporters 
whom the negatives respect. 

The school representatives are very frank and candid. They explain they have called together 
the most influential men and women in the district from the standpoint of educating all the 
kids in the school district. They explain they doubt that the levy or bond propositions can be 
passed without the negatives* help. They invite the negatives to unburden their complaints. 
They perhaps ask the negatives if they would be willing to serve on a committee to study the 
problem that prompt? their school opposition. 



There are several keys to the success of such meetings: 



Do not build campaign around opponents 



Letters-to-the-editor 



Organize early 




1. The opponents must be called or visited in person only by the 
respected board member; no letters, no calls by secretaries, no ''pie 
messages. 

2. The meetings must be absolutely private; no press, no leaks o 

3. The superintendent and school board members must demonstra 
views expressed by school opponents, genuine interest in seeing th^ 
ered and genuine thanks for their willmgness to attend the meeting. 

4. Whenever practicable, the lay supporters present (who must be' 
carry the load in defending or justifying the schooTs position. 

Not every opponent who attends such a high level private session tu 
becomes a flat-out campaign supporter overnight. Most such persons 
their position known as pride. Those who are not immediately converts 
ever, generally find it more difficult to be as articulately aggressive 
following such sessions and they develop a more nearly neutral post 

DONT OVER-REACT 

The worst thing that can happen to your campaign is to build your th 
publications around the opposition's charges. Early in the campaign 
to play the game by your rules with your strategy on your field - not 
repeat what we said earlier: 

Make your campaign a campaign of action based on your d e 
campaign of reaction, based on your oppone nt's strategy. 

FAVORABLE LETTERS-TO-THE EDITOR 

Specifically, one of the most important activities of your campaign c 
"letters-to-the-edit^r" campaign. 

Opponents generally resort to the letter-to-the-editor column of both 
newspapers. This is the most often read feature in the medium most 
to receive school information. 

There is no sound reason for leaving this valuable space excluslveh 
opponents of schools. There is no excuse for letting the opponents 
Favorable letters-to-the-editor should be organized early. They shou 
or to casual volunteer supporters. They should be based on whateve 



There are several keys to the success of such meetings: 

1. The opponents must be called or visited in person only by the superintendent, or most 
respected board member; no letters, no calls by secretaries, no "please call back** phone 
messages. 

2. The meetings must be absolutely private; no press, no leaks of conversation. 

3. The superintendent and school board members must demonstrate genuine respect for the 
views expressed by school opponents, genuine Interest in seeing that their gripes are consid- 
ered and genuine thanks for their willingness to attend the meeting. 

4. Whenever practicable, the lay supporters present (who must be in the minority) should 
carry the load In defending or justifying the school's position. 

Not every opponent who attends such a high level private session turns himself around and 
becomes a flat-out campaign supporter overnight. Most such persons have an investment in 
their position known as pride. Those who are not immediately converted into supporters, how- 
ever, generally find it more difficult to be as articulately aggressive in their opposition 
following such sessions and they develop a more nearly neutral posture instead. 

DON'T OVER-REACT 

The worst thing that can happen to your campaign is to build your theme, your actions and your 
publications around the opposition's charges. Early in the campaign, you should have decided 
to play the game by your rules with your strategy on your field - not the opposition's. We 
repeat what we said earlier: 

Make your campaign a campaign of action based on your deliberate strategy, not a 
campaign of reaction, based on your opponent's str ategy. ^ 

FAVORABLE LETTERS-TO-THE EDITOR 

Specifically, one of the most important activities of your campaign committee is your 
••letters-to-the-editor" campaign. 

Opponents generally resort to the letter-to-the-editor column of both daily and weekly 
newspapers. This is the most often read feature in the medium most often relied on by persons 
to receive school information. 

There is no sound reason for leaving this valuable space exclusively or even primarily to the 
opponents of schools. There is no excuse for letting the opponents get in the first shots. 
Favorable letters-to-the-editor should be organized early. They should never be left to chance* 
or to casual volunteer supporters. They should be based on whatever theme you have chosen.. 

Most,shoul d.,have ^bee n^wri tten.,b y.Jay.citiz ens,^notJac^^ 
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Radio and TV 



And there should be a large number of individually written letters setting on the newspaper 
editor's desk every day of the campaign during the last 9 to 12 weeks before election day. 

LAST MINUTE OPPOSITION 

It has been advised elsewhere in this manual to use no TV to get voters to the polls and to use 
only a minimum of radio, if any at all. The exception to the rule occurs when there is last 
minute activity by the opposition in the form of mailings, newspaper ads, radio,, etc. 

Have the chairman of the school board or the superintendent appear on every radio station 
and every TV station that is seen or heard in the district to express righteous indignation 
about anonymous people who come out at the last minute with innuendoes and insinuations 
when there is no time to answer their accusations. ./'That obviously their only purpose is 
to cripple the children's schools and destroy their opportunity to get an education. •* 

Don't react to the accusations. You can't win the game on their field. Instead, ask what kind 
of people would do that to children. 

ONE APPROACH TO ALL POTENTIAL OPPONENTS 

All indications suggest that people, by and large, love their schools — and school kids — but 
hate special property tax levies. 

With this in mind, and when nothing else seems to reach home, the following exercise, put 
before each voter as a section in your fact sheet or a mail-out brochure can be potent; 



**l would probably vote for 

(school district's) bond issue and levy but I won't as long as 



(fill in blanks to match your own feelings) 

''No two persgns always see eye to eye in school services, policies, administrative procedures 

or hardly anything else. The schools have simply 

reached the point where individual personal interpretations and feelings no matter how 

valid they might be must be set aside in the interest of providing number of 

Q children with a sound education in adequate facilities." 
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CONFUSION : THE MOST EFFECTI VE WEAPON 



Some school leaders have resorted to campaigns of little or no substantive information, on the 
premise that a minimum of information will produce a minimum of opposition. Any one who 
thinks this way will in the long run break down any confidence people have held in their 
schools and in the short run, will invite disaster. 

When there is lack of official, factual information generated by the school campaign, the 
opposition will create its own set of "facts**. Confusion can be the opponents* most important 
weapon. 

ide enough facts At the same time it should be remembered that there are two v;ays for your own campaign to 

invite confusion and defeat. The first is to fail, consciously or otherwise, to provide enough 
information to assure that a majority of voters can confidently vote **yes**. 

but not too many The second way is to provide so much information, so many facts (often many of them irrelev- 

ant), that voters are diverted from the fundamental issue or just confounded by all the statistics. 

Ironically, in your zeal to answer opponents or to avoid being accused of hiding the facts, you can 
create your own opposition. As Pogo put it, "We have met the enemy and it is us/* 



SUfflfflARY 

"^^ere is no single way to guarantee passage of a school levy or bond issue. And while 
th- e are virtually no new principles of campaigning, there are many combinations of old 
ones which increase the odds of levy or bond issue passage. 

Here is a summary of things to remember when organizing and conducting a school bond 
or tax levy campaign: 



1, A school campaign is a two-way converation between voters and school district 
personnel. Don't wait until you need something from either group before you start 
talking to them. The corollary to this is: Don't stop talking because the election 
is over, 

2, The most successful school election campaigns are long range, 

3, Successful elections begin with specific plans to identify and locate affirmative 
voters within the district, 

4, The best single indicator of how a person will vote In the next school elcjctlon is 
how he voted in the last school election, 

5, The "under 30's" represent the best potential support for school elections, 

6, If your levy or bond issue is worth putting on the ballot it is worth maximum 
support. 

7, What people think is happening during the nine preceding months is more likely 
to influence a voter than a 12-week campaign to change his mind, 

8, Rely heavily on newspapers during the campaign period, 

9, Locate your opponents and neutralize their opposition by involving them in school 
affairs BEFORE you ask them to vote for school measures, 

10, Avoid placing special school election issues on state and national primary and 
general election ballots whenever possible. 

11, Place as few school propositions on the ballot at one time as possible. 



13. Put a number of competent women on the campaign steering committee. 

14. One of the most common mistakes is to treat all voters alike. They aren't. 
Treat them wi th respect, and respect their differences. 

15. It is mandatory that the school board make known its unanimous support. 

16. Faculty members can be most effective-in speaking out in support of a school 
election issue. They should NOT use their classrooms to propagandize. 

17. Distribute "official" school district publications to all parents during the 
campaign. 

18. Civic organizations often produce the most effective workers and best supporters 
of school election campaigns. Look to them for leadership and assistance early 
in the campaign. 

19. Build campaign themes around *'the kids"education" and not around '*the tax 
dollars'* involved. 

20. Plan your strategy early and stick to it. Your campaign should be based on your 
assessment and plan of action, not your opponents'. 
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This ccnpilation is a state-by-state summary of statutory provisions of the 
following three typer of leaves of absence relating to teachers- 



Part I. 
Part II. 
Part III, 



Sick Leave 
Maternity Leave 
Sabbatical Leave 



Only those. state laws that have specific reference to leaves of absence of 
this nature are included. In a number of states, general statutory authority 
given to local school boards to grant leaves of absence- to teachers provide the 
legal basis for adopting leave policies for a variety cf reasons, including the 
three types of leave aforementioned* These general provisions, however, are not 
summarized here* 

For a quick reference as to which states Itave specific provisions for sick, 
maternity, and sabbatical leave, see page 2. Information on the amount of paid 
sick leave available to teachers in each state that has passed legislation of 
this kind is shown in Table 1. 

This information includes "11 changes through the 1967 legislation year. 



Reporting and Revision Scheme 

This compilation is another section of the school law series conceived as 
a continuing legislative reporting service of the NEA Research Division, aimed 
to provide up-to-date information on certain types of school legislation in each 
state. 



To maintain the state leaves of absence summaries on a current basis, bienr 
niai revisions are made, unless changes in the laws warrant more frequent up- 
dating. Since the material presented does not justify separate page treatment 
for each state, the entire section on leaves of absence will be replaced at one 
time. 
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*Thi8 explanatory material should be kept at the front of the section report- 
ing on state leaves of. absence provisions. 
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STATES WITH STATUTORY PROVISIONS 



Sick Leave 



Maternity Leave 



Sabbatical Leave 



Alabama 

Alaska^/ 

Arizona 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Colunbla 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii^/ 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louis lana 

Maine - 

Maryland^' 

Massachuaetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma . 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Vlrginlai/ 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 



California 
Delaware 

District of Columbia' 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Tennessee 



Alaska 
Arizona 
California 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Washington 



a/ By state board regulation* 
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TABLE 1.— SVATE SICK-LEAVE PROVISIONS 



» Local boards 

Mandatory at full pay authorized to 

State Days a year Maxiniua accrual L cal boards- authorized exceed manda- 

in days to regulate tory p/.id 

leave at full 

or part pay 

1 2 3 4 5 



Alabama ... ... Up to 45 days a year at ... 

di«r>-;tioa of local 
board 

Alaska Unlimited ^'i.' ... ... 

California iQi^ Indefinitely ... X£/ 

Connecticut • 15 At least 120 ... X 

Delaware 10 120 ... ... 

District of Columbia 10^' Indefinitely 

Florida 10 120 ... .... 

Georgia 1-1/4 for each completed Not cumulative .... ... 

school month 

Hawaii 18^/ Unlimited^/ 

Idaho 8 90 ... X 

Illinois 10 60 ... X 

Indiana 10 in first year, 7 a year 90 ... ... 

thereafter 

Iowa 10; increases 1 day each con- At least 90 ... x 

secutive year of employment 
to 15 

Kentucky 10 20 ... X 

Louisiana 10 25 in any 3-year pe- ... X 

riodi/ 

Maine 10 /r / 

Maryland lO^'i' ... X- 

Mississippi ... ... At discretion of local ... 

board 

Nevada ............. , ... ... At discretion of local ... 

board with certain 
limi::s&/ 

New Jersey At least 10 Indefinitely ... xt' 

New Yor*< At least loi' At least 1501' 

North Carolina j_/ ... ••• ••• 

North Dakota At least 10 At least 30 

Ohio 1-1/4 work days for each com- 90 ... .X 

pleted month of service 

Oklahoma 10 60 ... X 

Oregon At least 10 100 . X 

Pennsylvania 10 Indefinitely ... X 

Tennessee 1 for each month taught Indefinitely ' ... ... 

Vermont , , /u/ 

Virginia A maximum of IQ^/Ji/ 9Qi/]i/ 

Washington 10 180 ... x • 

West Virginia 1-1/2 days per month ^ / 

Wisconsin At least si' At least 3Q1' 



a^/ By state board regulation. 

bj Additional leave at part pay is allowed provided the teacher returns to school within 20 days after accumulated 
leave is exhausted. 

cf After first 10 days* leave, loss of pay shall not exceed substitute's pay for up to five months* absence, but lo- 
cal boards may provide 50% or more in regular pay. For absence beyond five months, pay is ia the discretion-of the lo- 
cal board, subject to the rules and regulations of the state board. 

df An additional one day a year may be granted for service before July 1, 1949. 

ef After five years in service the teacher will be allowed to accumulate an additional 20 days. 

if Does not apply to Baltimore City which sets its own leave policy. 

j^f Up to a maximum of 15 days in one school year, and 15 days for each year thereafter to a total of 75 days for 
five school years. 

hf Increase in total accumulation per school year may not exceed 15 days. 

1^/ Applies to all school districts except New York City. New York City teachers who are members of the New York 
City Teachers* Retirement System are entitled to at least 10 days a year, cumulative to a maximum of 200 days. 

j_/ State board authorized in its discretion to grant up to fivB days* leave per school term with pay. 

k/ Applies to local boards which elect to share in the state funds appropriated for a state teachers* sick-leave 
plan. 

1^/ State aid shall not be paid to any districts, except first-class districts, for any year in which teachers con- 
tracts do not so provide. 
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Part I. State Sick-Leave Provisions 

ALABmti Sick pay up to 45 days in any one school year is in the discretion 
of the school board; for unavoidable cause other than sickness, up 
to 1 week a year with pay may be provided. (Attorney general opin- 
ion iacludes illness or death in immediate family in category of unavoidable 
causes..* ) 

Schooli boards may grant a leave of absence for a period of one year for good 
cause to a teacher on continuing service status, without impairment of such 
stattus; for valid reason, leave may be extended for an additional year. 

(Cod!e of Alabama (Recompiled 1958). Sees. 52-136, 52-197| 52-361(3)) 

I 

ALASKA Twelve days' sick leave a year accrued at the rate of 1-1/3 days 

a month, with pay, is provided, cumulative without limit. Cumu- 
lative sick leave is transferable from school to school if the 
teacher service is continuous. Accumulated leave cannot be used at the begin- 
ning of the school year unless the teacher has begun his teaching contract, ex- 
cept in unusual circumstances. 

Three days' sick leave may be used for death in the immediate family, or up to 
five days if the circumstances require travel outside Alaska. 

Sick leave in excess of the number of days to which the teacher is entitled 
shall be paid for by the difference between the salary or the teacher and the 
cost of a substitute, provided the teacher returns within 20 teaching days after 
the last day of accumulated leave has been used. Deductions from pay on account 
of illnesa in excess of the number of days already earned shall be refunded at 
the end of the school year in accordance with the leave time that has accrued 
by the end of the year. A physician's certificate is required for absence of 
more than three days, but this requirement may be waived if in the judgment of 
the school superintendent it seems expedient and just to do so. 

(State Board of Education Regulation 16, Sec. 68) 



ARIZONA At request of a teacher suffering from tuberculosis, a leave of 

absence may be granted; a leave of absence for this reason must be 
granted to a continuing teacher if requested. 

School boards may authorize leaves of absence up to a maximum of one year when 
they deem the leaves to be reasonable and for good cause, and not detrimental 
to the education in the district. All tenure, retirement, accrued leave with 
pay, salary increments, and other benefits are preserved if leave is granted. 

(Arizona Revised Statutes Annotated . Sees. 15-206 and 15-444.02) 
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CALIFORNIA Sick leave: Ten days' sick leave a year with pay Is mandatory, 
but more may be granted in the discretion of the board. The 10 
days need not be accrued before they are taken. Unused leave may 
be accumulated indefinitely. After the first 10 days' leave, loss of pay shall 
not exceed substitute's pay— for^ absence up to a period of 5 months, but during 
this time, boards may provide 50 percent or more of regular salary. For absence 
longer than 5 months, pay is in the discretion of the school board, subject to 
rules and regulations of the state board of education. 

Accumulated unused sick leave is transferable "from one district to another in 
the state when a certificated employee who has served in a school district for 
a period of^one or more years accepts employment in another district. Governing 
boards may not adopt any rule or policy requiring an employee to waive any part 
of or all unused leave on transfer into its district. 

Personal emergency: Up to 6 sick days of xeave in any school year may be used 
by a certificated employee in case of personal emergency including death of a 
member of his immediate family, an accident involving his person or property or 
the person or property of a member of his immediate family or appearance in 
court as a litigant or as a witness under an official order. 

Bereavement : Certificated emplpyees are entitled to 3 days' leave of absence 
with pay for death of member of immediate family, including mother-in-law and 
father-in-law; school boards may allow additional leave for this reason. 

Industrial accident and illness leave : Governing school boards must provide not 
less than but may provide more than 60 days of leave in a fiscal year for each 
single industrial accident or illness suffered by a certificated employee. This 
leave is not cumulative. When the industrial accident or illness overlaps into 
the next fiscal year, the employee is entitled to only the amount of unused 
leave due him for the »ame illness or injury. The employee on such leave shall 
be entitled to be paid that portion of his salary which, when added to the i 
amount received under workmen's compensation, results in the payment of not more 
than the employee's full salary. The leave is reduced by one day for each day 
of authorized absence regardless of a temporary disability indemnity awards 

Upon termination of the industrial accident or illness leave, the employee is en- 
titled to the regular sick leave benefits. If the employee continues to receive 
temporary disability benefit^, he may elect to take as much of his accumulated 
sick le^ive, which, when added to the disability benefit, will result in the pay- 
ment of hot more than his full salary. 

During any paid leave of absence, the employee must endorse to the school dis- 
trict his temporary disability indemnity checks, and the district in .turn issues 
him salary warrants for the payment of salary from which there is deducted the 
normal retirement and other authorized contributions. The board may require a 
specified period of continuous service in the school district before the indus- 
trial accident and illness benefits are available, but this period shall not ex- 
ceed three years. 

(California Education Code. Sees. 13467 to 13470) 
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CONNECTICUT Fifteen days' sick leave a year with full pay is mandatory, but 

more may be granted in the discretion of the board. Unused leave 
shall be accumulated to at least 120 days. 

(Connecticut General Statutes Annotated , Sec. 10-156) 



DELAWARE Ten days* sick leave a year with full pay is mandatory, cumulative 

to 120 days. 

Up to five days* leave of absence with full pay is mandatory in the event of 
death in the immediate family; for death of a near relative, one day of paid 
leave of absence is provided on the day of the funeral. In the case of critical 
illness in immediate family, absence without loss of pay for 3 calendar days is 
allowed. 

Three calendar days of absence without loss of pay, chargeable to sick leave is 
allowed for observance of recognized religious holidays. 

(Delaware Code Annotated . Sec. 14-1318) ' 



DISTRICT OF Sick leave with pay is mandatory at the rate of one day a month 
COLUMBIA from September through June, inclusive, cumulative indefinitely 

under rules and regulations of the board of education. An addi- 
tional one day a year of service prior to July 1, 1949, may be granted. In 
case of emergency, the superintendent may advance additional leave with pay, not 
to exceed 30 days. 

Under rules and regulations of the board, a teacher may use three days of cumu- 
lative sick leave with pay in any school year for any purpose, upon giving time- 
ly notice of intended absence. 

(District of Columbia Code (1961 edition). Sees. 31-691, 31-692, and 31-694) 



FLORIDA Ten days* sick leave a year with full pay is mandatory, cumulative 

to 120 days. At least half the accumulation must be within the 
same county. The board may require a physician's certificate. 

Sick leave may be taken for personal illness, or illness or death of member cf 

immediate family. 

County school boards may allow two days* leave a year for emergency leave and 
two days a year for religious holidays, chargeable to sick leave. Leave for 
emergency and religious holidays shall not be cumulative. 

Teachers absent on account ,of personal injury or contagious illness contracted 
in line of duty are entitled to paid leave of absence up to 10 days a year, 
not chargeable to sick leave. 
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Terminal pay at retirement or death: County school boards may establish policies 
to provide terminal pay to a teacher at normal retiren^ent or to his beneficiary 
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if he dies while in service* The terminal pay may not exceed the amount deter- 
mined by the daily rate of the teacher at the time of retirement or death, 
multiplied by one-half the accumulated sick leave days to his credit* 

(Florida Statutes Annotated ♦ Sees. 231.40, 231.41) 



GEORGIA Sick leave with full pay is provided at the rate of one and a 

fourth days for each completed school month of service, not cumu- 
lative beyond the year. Sick leave may be taken in the event of 

illness or death in teacher's immediate family. 

(Code of Georgia Annotated . Sec. 32-1304) 



HAWAII Eighteen days' sick leave at full pay is provided. Unused leave 

may be accumulated at full pay without limit. Additional sick 
leave with pay in excess of that to which the employee is entitled 
may be granted upon written approval of the state school superintendent. A 
physician's certificate is required for more than five days' absence. 

A maximum of three days' leave with pay may be given on death or critical ill- 
ness of member of immediate family, not chargeable against vacation or sick 
leave. A physician must certify to critical illness. One day of paid leave 
chargeable to sick leave may be allowed to attend the funeral of a relative. 

Teachers may be granted a health leave of absence without pay for a period of 
one month to one year, arid the time may be extended. A physician's certificate 
that such leave would be beneficial is required. Return to school is guaranteed 
only after at least one year of service. 

(Regulations of State Department of Education) 



IDAHO Eight days' sick leave per year with full pay is mandatory. Un- 

used leave may be accumulated in same district to 90 days. School 
boards may establish sick leave in excess of the mandatory minimum 
provided. When districts are consolidated or divided, the teacher who continues 
in service in the consolidated or divided district receives credit for accumu- 
lated sick leave. 

(Idaho Code . Sees. 33-1216—33-1218) 



ILLINOIS Ten days' sick leave at full pay is mandatory, cumulative to 60 

days. School boards have discretionary power to grant leave in 
excess of these allowances. Accumulated sick leave is not lost if 
the teacher is transferred by reason of a change in the boundaries of any school 
district or the creation of a new district. The board may require a physician's 
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certificate. Statutpry definition of sick l6ave is personal illness, quaran- 
tine at home, or serious illness or death in iininediate family or household. 

(Smith-Hurd Illinois Statutes Annotated . The School Code of 1961. 
Sec. 122-24.6, 122-10-21.1) 



INDIANA Ten days* sick leave with pay for the first year and seven days 

each year thereafter is mandatory, cumulative to 90 days. For 
not to exceed a year, leave may be pranted on request of a teach- 
er, or on the initiative of the board, for sickness or disability, subject to 
board rules and regulations. If leave is unrequested, the teacher has the right 
to a hearing by procedures in the tenure law prerequisite to dismissal. 

In addition, the teacher is entitled to up to five days* leave with pay in the 
event of death in immediate family. At least two days a year is allowed for the 
conduct of personal business or civic affairs. 

Transfer of accumulated sick leave on a gradual basis is allowed when the teach- 
er transfers to another school district." Three days of unused leave is credited 
in the second year and in each succeeding year of employment in the new district 
until the number oil days accumulated in the previous place of employment is ex- 
hausted. ^ 

(Bums Indiana Statutes Annotated . Sees. 28-4311, 28-4333) 



IOWA A minimum of 10 days* sick leave with pay is mandatory, i as- 

ing one day for each year of consecutive emplojnnent in the same 
school district to a maximum of 15 days in the sixth and subse- 
quent years. Unused leave is cumulative to at least 90 days. The board shall 
require reasonable evidence, as it may desire, confirming the necessity for 
leave. School boards have authority to grant more time than is allowed by the 
statute. 

(Iowa Code Annotated . Sec. 279 . 40) 



KENTUCKY Ten days* sick leave with pay is mandatory, but more may be grant- 

ed in the discretion of the board. Unused leave is cumulative to 
20 days; more may be accumulated in the discretion of the board. 
A physician's certificate is required. Each district board of education may 
adopt regulations by which a teacher may use up to three days of accumulated 
sick leave for personal reasons of an emergency or extraordinary nature. 

At the request of the teacher, the board shall grant leave because of physical 
or mental disability for not to exceed two years and such leave may be renewed 
by the board on subsequent request. Sick leave for reason of illness or mental 
disability may be initiated by the board, but the teacher is entitled to a 
hearing. Upon recovery, the individual shall be entitled to the same contract 
status he held prior to such leave. 



(Kentucky Revised Statutes . Sec. 161.155, 161.770) 
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LOUISIANA Ten days' leave with full pay as sick leave or In case of other 
emergencies is mandatory, but more may be granted In the discre- 
tion of the board. Unused leave may be accumulated to 25 days in 
any three-year period; in addition ^ any teacher who has been In the teaching 
service for at least five years shall be allowed to accumulate an additional 
20 days of unused sick leave. At the board option, unused leave may be accu- 
mulated without limitation; but cumulative sick leave shall be granted only when 
certified by a practicing physician* This additional sick leave may be granted 
without loss of salary, or with such reduction as the* board may fir. School 
boards are prohibited from deducting more than the substitute's pey and cannot 
deduct any amount if a substitute is not employed. 

The school board may pay any public-school employee on retirement, or in case 
of death, to his heirs, all unused sick leave, not to exceed 25 days, at rate 
of pay employee received at time of retirement or death; public-school teachers 
shall be paid up to 45 days of unused leave. 

All teachers are eligible for sabbatical leave for certain purposes including 
rest or recuperation for 2 semesters after 12 or more consecutive semesters 
of service in same district, or for 1 semester after 6 or more consecutive 
semesters of service. 

(West's Louisiana Revised Statutes Annotated . Sees. 17-1201, 17-1202, 17-425, 
17-1171 to 1185) 
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MAINE Ten days' sick leave without loss of salaty is mandatory, cumula- 

tive to 90 days. 

(Maine Revised Statutes Annotated 1964. Title 20^ sec. 1951) 



MARYLAND By state board of education regulation, ten days' sick leave at 

full salary is mandatory for every regularly employed teacher in 
the counties. Satisfactory proof of illness is required. County 

school boards may grant additional leave at full or partial salary. Deduction 

for absence beyond the full-pay days allowed shall be determined by dividing 

the yearly salary by 300. 

A teacher shall be allowed four calendar days of absence from school without 
loss of calary for death of a member of the immediate family or anyone who 
regularly lives in the household. 

(State Board of Education By-lav 632; 2 and 632:3) 

The Baltimore City Board of Education sets the sick leave policy for its teach- 
ers. 



MASSACHUSETTS Teachers excluded from school on account of active tuberculosis 
shall be given sick leave pay for two years which may be extended 
by action of the board. 

(Annotated Laws of Massachusetts. Ch. 71, sec. 55B) 
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MICHIGAN The only revision relating to a leave of abser is in the tenure 

law* It provides that upon request of a teacher > the board may 
grant leave not to excued one year, subject to renewal in the dis- 
cretion of the board, Unrequested leave because of physical or mental disabil- 
ity for not to exceed one year must be preceded by a hearing, in accordance with 
tenure provisions. No leave shall teinninate tenure status. 

(Michigan Statutes Annotated . Sec. 15-2012) 



MINNESOTA The tenure law provides that affliction with active tuberculosiq 
or other connnunicable disease, mental illness, drug or alcoholic 
addiction or other serious incapacity shall be grounds for leave 
of absence while the teacher is suffering from such disability. During the 
leave of absence, the teacher shall be p&id sick leave benefits up to the amount 
of his accumulated sicV leave and thereafter at the discretion of the board. 

(Minnesota Statutes Annotated . Sec. 125.12(7)) 



MISSISSIPPI Local boards have discretion to give reasonabla sick leave, and 
are empowered to include in their budgets provisions for pajrment 
of substitute teachers because of absence of regular teachers 

owing to illness. 

( Mississippi Code Annotated . Sec. 6328-28) 



NEBRASKA The oniy provision referring to sick leave appears in the tenure 

law which applies to districts of the fourth and fifth class 
(Lincoln and Omaha) , The school boards in these districts may, 
upon written request, grant leave to teachers with permanent status because of 
physical or mental disability or sickness, subject to rules they may adopt. Un- 
requested leaves for not more than one year for these reasons must be preceded 
by procedures as prescribed for cancellation of indefinite contracts. 

( Revised Statutes of Nebraska 1943 (Reissue of 1958) . Sec. 79-1262) 



NEVADA Boards are authorized to pay for not more than 15 days* sick leave 

in any one school year for personal illness or accident, or serious 
illness, accident, or death in family, for not more than 30 days 
for two school years, for jiot more than 45 days for three school years, for not 
more than 60 days for four school years, and for not more than 75 days for five 
school years. Additional .leave may be granted if specifically authorized by the: 
vote o^ the board, upon written request of the teacher, for some special, sub- 
stantial, and convincing reason, and under such peculiar circumstances as to 
make such compensation fair and reasonable to all affected thereby and not detri- 
mental to such school 9 and unless also approved by the deputy superintendent of 
the educational supervision district. 



(Nevada Revised Statutes. Sec. 391.180) 
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NEW JERSEY All persons employed steadily or under tenure irv shall be enti- 
tled to a minimum of 10 school days' sick leave a year with full 
pay, cumulative indefinitely. The board may require a physician's 
certificate. Sick leave means absence from duty because of personal disability 
due to illness or injury, because of exclusion by the school district's nvedical 
authorities on account of a contagious di7*^ase , or because of quarantine for 
such disease in the hoaa. When annual and accumulated sick leave is exhausted, 
the board may pay salary, less, the substitute's pay, for such length of time as 
the board decides in individual cases. Boards may pay salary and grant sick 
leave over and above the leave provided except that no person shall be allowed 
to increase his total accumulation more than 15 days in any one year. 

If the absence is due to injury caused by accident arising out of the course of 
employment, the board must pay full salary up to one year without charging the 
absence to sick leave. 

A school board may grant an employee full or part credit for unused sick leave 
accumulated in another school district in .the state. Once sick leave is granted, 
it is irrevocable. At termination of employment, if the employee so requests, 
the school board must give him a ceitificate showing the number of unused sick 
leave days to his credit. This certificate must be filed with the new employer 
within one year from the date of the new employment. 

(Hew Jersey Statutes Annotated . Sees. 18A:30-2 to 18A:30-6) 



NEW YORK School boards in all districts ^^hept in cities with population 

oyer one million shall allow eacu teacher sick leave without loss 
of pay of at least 10 v^orking days a year for personal sickness 

or physical disability. Unused sick leave i« cumulative up to a total of not 

less than 150 working days. 

New York City board of education employees who are members of the New York City 
Teachers Retirement System shall be grantedi sick leave due to personal illness 
of at least 10 days a year cumulative to a maximum of 200 days. Employees of 
the board of higher education who are ir^mbers of the New York Teachers Retire- 
ment System and members of the permanent: instructional staff of the board of 
higher education who belong to any other r^ttirement system, shall be granted 
20 days' sick leave a year, cumul^itive to 160 days. Members employed by the 
board of education on application^ shall be granted retirement leave of absence 
with full pay consisting of one-half of accumulated sick leave up to a maximum 
of one schocl term or the equivalent number of school days. The same provision 
applies to members of the permanent instructional staff of any community col- 
lege in New York City, except the maximum leave is one semeiJter. Days when 
school is not in session shall not be counted, nor s "ill vacations. 

Retirement leave shall be cancelled when a member applxes for insriediate retire- 
ment or reinstatement to active service. If a member applies for a sick leave 
during retirement leave of absence, he is entitled to his total accumulated un- 
used sick leave minus the number of school days already taken as retirement 
leave, but such retirement leave may not exceed one school term, exclusive of 
sick leave. 



(McKinney's Consolidated Laws of New York, Education Law . Sees. 3005-b and 
3107) 
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NORTH CAROLINA The state board of education is authorized in its discretion to 
provide for not more than five days* sick leave per school term 
with pay for teachers and principals. 

(General Statutes of North Carolina (1960 Replacement Volume ^ 
Sec. 115-11(13)) 



NORTH DAKOTA Employment contracts of teachers must provide for at least 10 

days* sick leave with pay a year, cumulative to a minimum of 30 
days . 

(North Dakota Century Code Annotated . Sec. 15-47-35) 



OHIO Sick leave provisions for Ohio teachers appear in several sec- 

tions of Page's Ohio Revised Code Annotated . 

(1) Sees. 3319.08, 3319.09, 3313.21 (codified under Schools).. 

Five days* leave a year without loss of salary for illness or otherwise is 
mandatory. 

On written request of the teacher , a school board shall grant a leave of absence 
of not more than two consecutive school years for illness or other disability, 
and such leave may be renewed by the board on subsequent request. A similar 
leave and renewal may be granted for physical or mental disability without the 
teacher's request, but in that event, the teacher is entitled to a hearing. 
Upon return to service after expiration of the leave, the teacher is entitled 
to resume the contract status hold prior to going on leave. 

(2) Section 143.29 (codified under Civil Service, defined in the law to include 
employment in the service of the state, and the counties, cities, city health 
districts, and city school districts. The attorney general (OAG 1954, No. 3643) 
has ruled that public agency as used in this section includes all boards of 
education . ) 

Tliis section entitles full-time employees of any board of education, and full- 
time employees in the service of the state, county and municipal service to 
sick leave at the rate of one and one-fourth work days with pay for each com- 
pleted month of service. This leave is cumulative to 90 work days unless more 
than 90 days are approved by a responsible administrative officer of the em- 
ploying unit. On separation from service and later re-employment, the employ- 
ee's unused accumulated sic«c leave is restored. The employee is credited with 
the unused balance of sick leave upon transfer from one public agency to an- 
other. Part-time employees are granted sick leave for time actually worked at 
the same rate granted to full-time employees. 

Sick leave may be used for absence due to illness, injury, exposure to conta- 
gious disease which is communicable to., other employees, or to illness or death 
in the employee's immediate family. The employee may be required to furnish 
a satisfactory affidavit that his, absence was due to any of these causes. 
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Note : Opinion of the attorney general (OAG 1950, No. 1605) states that sick 
leave rights should be determined in accordance with section 143.29 rather than 
section 3313.21 (providing for not less than 5 days of mandatory leave to full- 
time employees of boards of education). He also states that there is no con- 
flict between section 143.29 and sections 3319.08 and 3319.09 (providing for 
not less than five days of mandatory leave to teachers) since these latter two 
sections establish the minimum for "time lost due to illness or otherwise." 
All three sections should be read together and each should be given full effect 
according to its terms. 

Another opinion (OAG 1961, No. 2073) reads that a board of education of a city 
school district has discretion to approve more than 90 days' accumulated sick 
leave for all its eniployees. 



OKLAHOMA A minimum of iO days* si<.u leave per year with full pay is man- 

datory, cumulative to 60 days. Unused sick leave is not trans- 
ferable to another school district. School boards may grant 
sick leave or emergency leave benefits beyond the statutory minimum. Proceeds 
received by a teacher from any insurance provided by the district for loss of 
compensable time may be charged against sick leave benefits. 

(Oklahoma Statutes Annotated. Sec. 70-6-3) 



OREGON All certificated employees shall be entitled to at least 10 

days' sick leave at full pay. At the option of the board, leave 
' in excess of five consecutive school days may be allowed only 
upon certificate of a physician. Unused leave shall be accumulated to 100 days; 
more may be acc*unulated in the discretion of the board. A teacher must be al- 
lowed 20 days' absence after accumulated sick leave has been used up before the 
contract can be terminated. 

A district is required to permit a teacher to take at least 10 days of sick 
leave accumulated in the prior year in another district. 

(Oregon Revised Statutes. Sec. 342.595, 342.640) 



PENNSYLVANIA Ten days' sick leave with full pay is mandatory, but more may be 
granted in the discretion of the board. Unused leave is cumu- 
lative from year to year. There is no limit on the amount of 
leave that may be used in any one year. Up to 3 days' leave with pay is re- 
quired to be given for death in immediate family, but more may be granted by 
the school beard if the situation warrants. For death of a near relative^ one 
day of leave with pay is provided for the day of the funeral. 

Leave of absence for restoration of health is available under the sabbatical 
leave provisions. 



(Purdon's Pennsylvania Statutes Annotated . Title 24, sees. 11-1154; 11-1166 
to 1171) 
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TENNESSEE The state board of education shall provide rules and regulations 

for sick leave. Regulations' must allow for or.e day for each 
month taught, cumulative indefinitely. Initial allotment is 
five days* sick leave. If more is used, it is to be charged against future ac- 
cumulation. The local board may require a physician's certificate. State funds 
pay partial salary for substitutes, but participation in the program is optional 
with districts. To participate, the districts must conform to the sick leave 
provisions. 

Any teacher on "permanent" or "limited" tenure, may, on request, be granted a 
leave of absence without loss of tenure status for recuperation of health. 

(Tennessee Code Annotated . "Sees. 49.1314, 49.1406) 



VERMONT Ten days* sick leave with full pay is mandatory, cumulative to 

20 days, so long as the teacher is employed in the same school 
district. 

(Vermont Statutes Annotated . Sec. 16-1755) 



VIRGINIA State funds are appropriated for a state sick leave plan for 

teachers. These funds are expended under regulations of the 
state board of education. Participation in the state sick leave 
plan is optional with local school boards. To be eligible for these funds local 
school boards muse comply with the state board regulations which provide that 
each full-time teacher shall be allowed a maximum of 10 days' sick leave each 
year in which he teaches under the state plan. If a teacher is employed less 
than a full year of full-time employment, the leave shall be at the rate of one 
day a month or a fraction thereof. Unused sick leave is cumulative tO' a maxi- 
mum of 90 days. Accumulated sick leave is transferable from one' school system 
to another if agreeable to the school board of the system to which the teacher 
transfers. 

Paid leave is allowed for personal illness, including quarantine, or illness or 
death in the immediate family requiring the attendance of the employee for not 
more than three days in any one case. 

Local school boards may adopt supplementary rules and regulations not in con- 
flict with the state board regulations, and in their discretion, may require a 
doctor's certificate for absence due to illness. 

(Regulations of the State Board of Education Governing the State Sick Leave 
Plan for Teachers . July 1, 1968) 



WASHINGTON Ten days* sick leave per year with full pay is mandatory, cumu- 
lative to 180 days. A grant of sick leave In excess of five 
consecutive days must be verified by a physician's certificate. 
School boards may grant leaves of absence with pay for illness and injury in 
exces.'^ of those jimits; paid leave is allowable for bereavement. 
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Accumulated leave is transferable from one school district to another. Each 
district is required to contribute to a sick leave fund established in the 
office of the superintendent of public instruction according to a plan based 
on sick leave experience of the previous year. School districts are reimbursed 
out of this fund for all sick leave payments made. 

A faculty member, instructor, teacher, or other certificated employee who leaves 
one public school, community college, or school district within the state for 
employment elsewhere within the state retains the same seniority, leave bene- 
fits, and other benefits he haa in his previous position. 

(Revised Code .of Washington . Sees. 28.58.100 (15)) 



WEST VIRGINIA County boards must maintain an item in their budgets sufficient 
to pay sick leave for every full-time employee of the board of 
education. Full pay is authorized for 1-1/2 days per month or 

major fraction thereof, cumulative to 60 days and transferable within the state. 

Sick leave benefits apply to time lost for personal illness or accident, death 
in the immediate family, or any other emergency cause that the board may autho- 
rize or approve. 

(West Virginia Code of 1961> Annotated . Sec. 18-7-2a) 



WISCONSIN Star.e aid shall not be paid to any district, except first-class 

districts, for any year in which teachers^ contracts do not pro- 
vide for at least five days^ sick leave with pay, cumulative to 

at least 30 days. 

No state aid for vocational and adult education shall be granted for any year 
in which the teachers' and administrators' contracts do not provide for at 
least five days' sick leave, cumulative to 30 days, but no allowance is granted 
for evening school teachers employed at least 30 hours a week in day schools, 
or to persons employed less than 30 hours a week, unless employed for at least 
10 hours a week, making up the other 20 hours in other school employment. 
When teachers are employed in such dual capacity, sick leave shall be paid 
proportionately by each employer according to the hours employed. 



(West's Wisconsin Statutes Annotated . Sees. 40.71(7); 41.21(3)) 
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Part II, State Maternity Leave Provisions 



CALIFORNIA School boards may provide leaves of absence to certificated em- 
ployees during pregnancy or for convalescence following child- 
birth, with or without pay; pay provided may be in full or in 
part. 

Board may adopt rules and regulations prescribing manner of proof of pregnancy, 
when leave of absence for pregnancy shall be taken, and for how long the leave 
shall continue following childbirth. 

This section is not to be construed to deprive the employee of statutory sick 
leave rights for absence due to illness or injury following pregnancy. 

(California Education Code. Sec. 13456) 



DELAWARE School boards are required to grant leave of absence for mater- 

nity reasons to fully certificated professional employees, under 
terms of state board rules. These rules shall provide that: 
(a) request for leave must be presented not later than the end of the third 
month of pregnancy; (b) effective date for beginning of leave shall not be la- 
ter than end of fifth month of pregnancy; (c) duration of leave shall be until 
first birthday of child or opening of next regular school term after first 
birthday, but at the mother* s request, with approval of the local board, the 
state board may allow the mother to return to work at an earlier date; (d) at 
end of the maternity leave, the employee is entitled to be assigned to the same 
or similar position she held before the leave started, and no assignment may be 
made so as to invalidate the employee's certification status, or to result in 
demotion in position or salary; (e) absence for maternity leave shall not be 
counted in determining experience, salary, or pension eligibility and computa- 
tion time. 

(Delaware Code Annotated. Sec. 14-1323) 



DISTRICT OF Probationary and permanent teachers and attendance officers are 
COLUMBIA entitled to use all leave to their credit when they are granted 

maternity leave by the board of education. 

(District of Columbia Code (1961 edition). Sec. 31-693) 



ERIC 



KENTUCKY 



of the teacher 



Upon written request of a teacher, the school board shall grant 
a leave of absence of not more than two consecutive years for 
maternity; such leave may be renewed by the board upon request 



(Kentucky Revised Statutes. Sec. 161.770) 
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LOUISIANA All school boards must grant leaves of absence to regularly em- 

ployed teachers for a reasonable time before and aftex* childbirth. 
Such leave shall not affect the tenure rights of the teacher. 

(West^s Louisiana Statutes Annotated. Sec. 17:1211) 



TENNESSEE The state teacher tenure law provides that any teacher on "per- 

manent'' or "limited" tenure may, on request, be granted a leave 
of absence for maternity without loss of tenure status. The law 
also states that any teacher who becomes pregnant may be required to take a 
leave of absence for such period of time as the board may direct. Absence due 
to pregnancy cannot be counted as part of the probationary period. 

(Tennessee Code Annotated. Sec. 49-1406) 



\ 
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Part III, State Sabbatical Leave Provisions 



ALASKA A teacher (defined as any certificated member of the teaching, 

supervisory, or administrative corps in the public schools) who 
has rendered active service for seven or more years in the public 
school system in the state is entitled to sabbatical leave. This leave may be 
taken for educational purposes only, and for not more than one school year. A 
teacher on state-supported sabbatical leave is entitled to one-half of his base 
salary paid for by the state department of education. A teacher on sabbatical 
leave at local school district expense is entitled to an amount of salary as 
determined by the school district. 

Any teacher wishing to take sabbatical leave shall apply therefor to the gov- 
erning body of the school district, and shall submit information showing that he 
qualified for the leave and his plan for education while on it. The- responsi- 
bility for selecting teachers rests with the governing body. Decision for selec- 
tion shall be based on such factors as the benefit the school will derive from 
the teacher's education plan, his field of study, his contributions to educa- 
tion in Alaska, and his seniority. 

After the leave, the teacher must report on his educational accomplishments to 
the governing body that approved the leave. If he does not serve at least one 
full year after his return, he must refund the salary paid him during the time 
he was on sabbatical leave, unless failure to so serve is due to sickness, inju- 
ry, or death. Unless it is otherwise agreed,- the teacher shall return to the 
position he occupied before he left. Sabbatical leave is not considered. a break 
in service, and is regarded as being in full service. Payments to the retire- 
ment fund are required to be paid on the basis of full salary. 

Not more than 1/2 of 1 percent of the tot^al number of teachers from all borough 
and city school districts and the state operated school district may be on state- 
supported sabbatical leave in any one year. Any number of teachers may be on 
sabbatical leave at school district expense. 

(Alaska Statutes . Title 14, sees. 14.20.280—14.20.350) 



ARIZONA A school board may grant a teacher a sabbatical leave only in 

order to continue his professional education. The leave may not 
exceed a period of one year and may be granted only once to a 
teacher who has been employed in the district for seven consecutive years imme- 
diately prior to the leave. The board may pay a teacher on sabbatical leave an 
amount not to exceed one-half of his salary, on condition that he shall return 
to the school district not later than one year after the commencement of the 
leave period for at least one school year; otherwise, the amount received during 
the leave is to be repaid to the school district, and if this is not done, the 
board shall direct the county attorney to institute suit against the teacher to 
collect the amount. 
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All rights of tenure, retirement, accrued leave with pay, salary increments, and 
other benefits provided by law shall be preserved and available to the teacher 
after the termination of the leave of absence. 

(Arizona Revised Statutes Annotated, Sees. 15-444.02) 



CALIFORNIA School boards may grant to any certificated employee a leave of 
absence not to exceed one year- for the purpose of study or 
travel. The leave may be granted in two separate six-month peri- 
ods or separate quarters to be started and completed within three years. To be 
eligible for such leave, the employee must have served seven consecutive years 
in the school district; no more than one such leave may be granted in each seven- 
year period. The school board may, subject to state board rules and regulations, 
prescribe the standards of service which entitle the employee to the leave of 
absence. Service under a nationally recognized fellowship or foundation approved 
by the state board, for a period of not more than one year, for research, teach- 
ing, or lecturing is not deemed a break in continuity of service in computing 
the seven consecutive years. 

An employee granted a^-sabbatical leave may be required to perform such services 
as the school board, with the approval of the school superintendent, and the 
en5)loyee may agree in writing. 

Amount of compensation to be paid to the employee during the leave may be agreed 
upon in writing, but the compensation shall not be less than the difference be- 
tween the employee's salary and the amount paid the substitute. However, in lieu 
of the difference, the board may pay one-half or more of the employee's salary 
up to the full salary. 

The governing body of any district which maintains a junior college may grant a 
leave of absence to any teaching employee in grades 13 and 14 after six consec- 
utive years of service. 

(California Education Code. Sees. 13457 to 13459) 



DELAWARE School boards may grant sabbatical leave for not less than one- 

half of a school term oi longer than one full school term to a 
properly certificated professional employee for purposes of pro- 
fessional improvement or for recovery of health after a long illness. To be 
eligible for leave, the employee must have been employed by the school board for 
at least five consecutive years, unless the board in its discretion shortens 
this period. 

Requests for leave must be made to the school board in writing before April 1 
for leave to start the opening of the next school term, and by November 1 for 
leave to begin at the second semester of the school term. The employee must 
agree in writing to return to the service of the leave-granting board for at 
least one year after the sabbatical leave is over. 
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During the sabbatical leave, the employee may not engage in full-time gainful 
employment except on written agreement with the school board. However, the 
employee is not precluded from receiving grants such as scholarships, gifts, 
fellowships, part-time employment, or other grants of aid, as are provided by 
colleges, universities, corporations, 'trusts, or other individuals to students 
or persons engaged in study or travel for purposes of professional improvement. 
The law does not provide for the payment of any salary to the employee on sab- 
batical leave. 

At the end of the leave, the employee must present evidence of professional 
improvement in terms agreed upon previously. This may consist of college 
transcripts, degree earned, or written reports by the employee. Upon his re- 
turn, the board must accept the employae into full-time employment, and assign 
him to the position he left or to a similar position. No assignment may be 
made so as to invalidate the employee's certification status or result in a 
demotion in position or salary. 

A year of sabbatical leave shall be considered a year of experience for pur- 
poses of salary increments and pension eligibility and computation, except that 
no more than two years of leave shall be applied toward these purposes to any 
person. These credits are forfeited if the employee does not return to the 
service of the leave-granting board. 

School beards may limit the number of employees who may be granted leave each 
year. Any school district having fewer than 20 professional employees, may 
grant leave to one eligible applicant each year. 

(Delaware Code Annotated . Sec. 14-1325) 



DISTRICT OF The board of education, on recommendation of the school superin- 
COLUMBIA tenden'^:, may grant sabbatical leave with part pay to teachers 

for up to one year for the purpose of professional improvement. 
Teachers must have served at least six continuous years in the District schools 
before applying for such leave. No more than 2 percent of the total number of 
employees to whom this provision applies may be on leave at' the same time. The 
teacher must report to the superintendent on how the leave is being used. A 
teacher on sabbatical leave is entitled to receive one-half of the salary he 
would have earned had he been on active duty during the leave period, reduced 
by the required retirement contribution. While on sabbatical leave, the teach- 
er is regarded as being in active service for purposes of salary increments and 
retirement. 

(District of Columbia Code (1961 edition). Sees. 31-'632~637) 



FLORIDA » County school boards have authority to grant extended leave for 
a period not to exceed one year for the purpose of professional 
improvement to any member of the instructional staff who has 

satisfactorily served in the county schools for three or more years. Partial 

compensation may be authorized only to persons who served three or more years 

in the county. 

(Florida Statutes Annotate d. Sec. 231.39) 
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HAWAII The State Department of Education is authorized to grant sabbat- 

ical leaves of one year or six months to teachers and educational 
officers who have served seven years in the public schools of the 
state. In granting sabbatical leaves, the department shall consider (but is 
not limited to) the following; (a) the nature and length of professional edu- 
cational course work, research and other professional activity approved by it, 
and (b) the applicant's seniority, provided this shall not be the dominant fac- 
tor in granting the leave. 

Return to position on expiration of the leave- is to be guaranteed. Teachers on 
sabbatical leave shall be paid one-half of their regular salary. 

While on sabbatical leave, the teacher must devote one-half of his total leave 
to professional educational work, or to research approved by the department of 
education. Before the leave is granted, the teacher must agree to return to 
service for at least two years within one year after the sabbatical leave is 
ended and must agree to refund all money received while on the leave if he does 
not return. If the teacher fails to comply with these provisions, his teaching 
certificate shall be cancelled. 

(Revised Laws of Hawaii 1955. Sees. 38-20 to 38-22) 



ILLINOIS Every school board may grant a sabbatical leave to a teacher, 

principal, or superintendent with tenure status, for at least 
four months but nou to exceed one school term for resident study ^ 

research, travel, or other purpose designed to improve the school system. 

The plan for the activity during the sabbatical leave must be approved by the 

school board and cannot be modified without further approval. 

To be eligible for the leave, the teacher must have 'satisfactorily served full 
time for at least six years. Leave may again be granted after satisfactory 
completion of a subsequent six->ear period. The applicant for the leave must 
agree that if he does not return to service in his school district for at least 
a school year at the end of the sabbatical, he will refund all money received 
from the school board during the leave. While on sabbatical leave, the teacher 
shall receive his basic salary, less the amount payable for substitute service, 
but his pay shall not be less than the state mandated minimum salary or one-half 
of his basic salary, whichever is greater. The teacher cannot engage in any 
activity for which salary or compensation is paid while he is on sabbatical 
leave, unless the activity, is directly related to the purpose for which the 
leave is granted, and is approved by the board. A sabbatical leave may be 
granted to allow the applicant to accept scholarships for study or research. 

Except when justified by illness or incapacity, failure of the teacher to de- 
vote the entire sabbatical leave period for the purposes for which it was 
granted is a cause for removal from teaching service. 

At the end of the leave and upon presenting evidence to the school board of 
compliance with the leave conditions, the teacher is entitled to be restored to 
a position equivalent to the one he formerly held. Tenure status is not af- 
fected by the sabbatical leave. Absence during such leave is not construed as 
a discontinuance of service for any purpose, including pre ession on the 
salary schedule. The board must pay the teacher *s share of the retirement 
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contribution computed on his annual full'-time salary rate earned Immediately 
prior to the leave, or a proportionate part of such rate for a partial year of 
sabbatical leave credit. 

These sabbatical leave provisions do not limit the power of the board to grant 
leaves for other purposes. 

(Smlth-Hurd Illinois Statutes Annotated . School Code of 1961 , Ch. 122, 
sees. 10-21,1 and 24-6.1) 



INDIANA Upon written request of a permanent teacher, a school board may 

grant a leave of absence not to exceed one year, for study or pro 
fesslonal Improvement, subject to the board rules and regulations 

(Burns Indiana Statutes Annotated. Sec. 28-4311) 



KENTUCKY Upon written request of a> teacher, the school board may grant a 

leave of absence of not more than two consecutive years for edu- 
cational or professional purposes* 

( Kentucky Revised Statutes . Sec. 161.770) 



LOUISIANA All teachers are eligible for sabbatical leave for profess:lonal 

or cultural Improvement, or for rest or recuperation. The period 
of leave Is two semesters after completion of 12 or more consecu- 
tive semesters of active service in the school district, or one semester, after 
six or more consecutive semesters of service. Sick leave under other statutory 
provisions, involuntary military, service in the armed forces of the United 
States, or leaves of absence granted for voluntary military service are not 
considered a break in active service. 

Applications for sabbatical leave must be sent to the school superintendent by 
registered mail within certain specified times. The applications must specify 
the purpose of tlie leave, the amount of time requested, and how the leave will 
be spent. Where the purpose of the leave is for rest or recuperation, certi- 
fied statements of two physicians that such leave is prescribed on account of 
health must be furnished. 

If all applications for sabbatical leave cannot be granted, preference is to 
be given to the teacher with the longest continuous service in the school sys- 
tem. At no time during the school year may the number of persons on sabbatical 
leave exceed 5 percent of the total number of teachers employed in the parish; 
in cases of sick leave, this limit may be exceeded. 

Teachers granted sabbatical leave for professional or cultural improvement must 
earn a certain number of credit hours from accredited institutions of higher 
learning, or pursue an equivalent amount of time in independent study or re- 
search, or engage in planned travel. Written reports must be submitted on how 
the leave was spent. While on leave, teachers are entitled to regular incre- 
ments, and service during sabbatical leave counts as active service for 
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retirement purposes. When the leave is ended, the teacher is entitled to re- 
turn to the position held prior to the leave, unless he agreed otherwise* 
While on leave, the teacher is entitled to all the rights pertaining to his 
position as if he were in active service, 

A teacher on sabbatical leave is entitled to salary at 50 percent of the mini* 
mum salary allowed a beginning teacher with a B.A* degree, but the teacher may 
elect to receive the difference between what his salary would be during the 
year and the amount a day-to-day substitute for his position would receive. 
If the school board has fixed the rate of pay- for a day-to-day substitute, the 
amount to be deduct '^d from the teacher's salary may not exceed this fixed rate, 
whether or not a sum different from the fixed rate was paid to the substitute 
replacing the teacher on leave. School boards may pay more salary to teachers 
on sabbatical leave than the statute prescribes, 

(West's Louisiana Revised Statutes Annotated, Sees. 17-1171 to 1185) 



MAINE A school board has discretionary authority, under conditions and 

regulations as it may adopt, to grant a regularly employed teach- 
er a leave of absence for not more than one year, and for not 
more than one-half salary, for the purpose of study or travel for professional 
improvement. Such leave may be granted only after seven years of service. 

(Maine Revised Statutes Annotated 1964 . Title 20,. sec. 473(9) 



MASSACHUSETTS A school committee may grant a leave of absence to a teacher, prin- 
cipal, supervisor, director, school librarian, superintendent, or 
assistant superintendent for. study or research for the purpose of 
increasing professional ability. The period of leave may not exceed one year. 
Leave may be at full or partial salary. The person granted leave must agree in 
writing to return to the service of the school system at the end of the leave 
for a period equal to twice the length of leave granted. If he defaults in com- 
pleting such service, he must refund an amount equal to such proportion of salary 
he received while on leave as the amount of service not actually rendered as 
agreed bears to the whole amount of service agreed to be rendered. 

A school committee may also grant a leave of absence to any teacher, principal, 
supervisor, or superintendent serving at discretion, for service to a profes- 
sional education organization, as president, for one year at full or partial pay 
provided that such organization shall reimburse the school committee for any 
salary paid. 

(Annotated Laws of Massachusetts . Ch. 71, sec. 41A) 

MICHIGAN Any school board may grant a teacher who has been employed by it 

for at least seven consecutive years, and at the end of each addi- 
tional seven consecutive years, a sabbatical leave with pay as 
provided by the board rules for professional improvement. The period of leave 
may not exceed two semesters at any one time. To be eligible, the teacher must 
hold a permanent or life certificate, or be engaged in teaching at a college 
maintained by the board. 
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Time spent on sabbatical leave shall be allowed as credit toward retirement in 
accordance with the rules and regulations of the retirement board. 

When the leave is over, the teacher shall be restored to the position held be- 
fore the leave started, or to a position of like nature, seniority, status, 
and pay. The teacher shall be entitled to participate in any other benefits 
that may be provided for by the school-board rules and regulations. 

(Michigan Statutes Annotated ♦ Sec. 15.3572) 



MINNESOTA A school board may grant a sabbatical leave with pay to a certi- 
fied teacher for purposes of professional improvement. A teach- 
er accepting sabbatical leave must agree that at its expiration, 
he shall return to his position for the period determined by the board before 
the leave was granted; else he must repay the district the salary received 
while on sabbatical leave. During the leave, a teacher retains all rights in 
the employing district as though teaching there. 

(Minnesota Statutes Annotated^ Education Code . Sec. 125.18) 



MISSISSIPPI School districts are authorized to pay from district funds, other 
than from minimum education program funds, all or part of the 
salaries of teachers granted leaves for the purpose of special 

study or training* 

(Mississippi Code Annotated . Sec. 6328-28) 



NEBRASKA ' Any school board in a fourth or fifth class school district 

(Lincoln and Omaha), upon written request, may grant T leave of 
absence to a permanent teacher for certain specified reasons, 
including study and professional improvement, subject to such rules and regula- 
tions governing leaves of absence as may be adopted by the board, 

(Revised Statutes of Nebraska 1943 > Reissue of 1958. Sec. 79-1262) 



OHIO After completing five years of service, a public-school teacher 

may, with permission of the school board and the superintendent, 
be entitled to a leave of absence with part pay for one or two 
semesters. The teacher must present to the superintendent for approval a plan 
for professional growth before permission for leave may be granted, and must 
provide evidence that the plan was followed when the leave is over. The teach- 
er may be required to return to the district for a period of at least one year, 
tmless the teacher has taught in the state for 25 years. 

No leave may be granted unless a satisfactory substitute is available. No more 
than 5 percent of the professional staff of a school board may be granted leave 
at any one time, nor may the board allow part salary in excess of the differ** 
ence between the substitute's pay and the teacher' > expected pay. 
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Leave may not be granted for longer than one year, or more often than once for 
each five years of service; nor may a second leave be tgranted to the same indi- 
vidual \rtien other staff members have filed requests for leave. 

( Pagers Ohio Revised Code Annotated ♦ Sec. 3319. 131) 



PENNSYLVANIA Professional employees or members of supervisory, ivistructional, 
or administrative staffs of the- public school systems and county 
boards of education (and commissioned officers of county boards 
of education) or any other part of tht public school system,, who have 10 years 
of satisfactory service, are entitled to a leave of absence for restoration of 
health, study, or travel, or, at the board^s discretion, for other purposes* 
At least five consective years of service must be in the school distri^.t from 
vhich the leave is sought, unless the board shortens the period* Thereafter, 
one leave of absence shall be allowed after each seven years of service* 

Duration of leave is for one-half or a full school term, or for two one-half 
school terms during a two-year period, at the option of the person* If leave 
is requested for illness, however, the leave shall be granted for a period 
equivalent to a half or full school term, or the equivalent of twu half school 
terms during a two-year period, and if the employee is unaV^e to return to 
schocl when the leave expires, on account of illness or ph;^Jical disability, a 
further leave for one-half school term or its equivalent shall be granted upon 
the employee's written request. Where sabbatical leave for a full school term 
or its equivalent has been granted, and the employee is unable to return to 
school service because of illness or disability, the school board may extend 
the leave for such periods as it may determine, but not to exceed one full 
school term or its equivalent. 

Preference for applications for sabbatical leave is to be based on years of 
service. School districts may not limit sabbatical leaves to less than 10 per- 
cent of the number of regularly employed persons in the district eligible for 
these leaves. Schools with seven or fewer teachers shall be permitted at least 
one leave of absence each term. 

Before leave may be granted, the person must agree to return to the school dis- 
trict for not less than one school term Immediately after the leave is over. 
The person is entitled to be returned to the same position in the same school. 
The board may waive the requirement that the person return to the district, or 
to the same position in the same school. If the board does not waive this ob- 
ligation, and if the employee does not return to school service as required, he 
waives all the benefits of the statute to which he would have been entitled for 
the duration of the sabbatical leave. 

A person on sabbatical leave shall receive one-half of his regular salary. 
While on leave, the person is considered to be in full-time daily attendance 
for purposes^ of determining length of sen/ice and salary Increments. Member- 
ship and employer and employee contributions in the retirement system cciitinue. 
But if the employee resigns or fails to return to his employment without waiver 
by the board, the amount the school board contributed to the retirement fund 
shall be deducted from the refund payable to the employee. 
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While on sabbatical leave, a person is not prevented from receiving a grant for 
further study from any institution of learning. 

(Purdon^s Pennsylvania Statutes Annotated . Sees. 24-11-1166 to 1171; 24-9-930) 



TENNESSEE A provision in the state teacher tenure lav states that any 

teacher on "permanent" or "limited" tenure may, on request, be 
granted a leave of absence without loss of tenure status, for 

certain reasons, including educational improvement and recuperation of health. 

(Tennessee Code Annotated . Sec. 49-1406) 



WASHINGTON School boards may provide for sabbatical leave with pay to per- 
sons employed in positions requiring certification qualifications. 

A faculty member, instructor, teacher, or other certificated employee who leaves 
one public school, community college, or school district within the state for 
employment elsewhere within the state retains the same seniority, leave benefits, 
and other benefits he had in his previous position. If the unit to which he 
transfers has a differ.ent system of computing such benefits, the employee shall 
be granted the same seniority, leave benefits, and other benefits as a person 
in that district- who has similar occupational status and total years of service,. 

(Revised Code of Washington . Sec. 28:58.100 (15)) 
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